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INTRODUCTION 



At the period when El. K. Venizelos first 
made his appearance as a leading figure in 
the political arena of Greece, that country was 
in a state of complete international isolation, 
due principally to her weakness, but also, in a 
great measure, to her lack of a clearly defined 
foreign policy, of knowing exactly what she 
wanted and preparing means of action adapted 
to the end desired. 

Venizelos, as soon as he came to power, 
took care to bring Greece out of her isolation. 
After adopting a definite programme of for- 
eign policy, he began to prepare the military 
force necessary for the carrying out of this pol- 
icy and at the same time to seek a rapproche- 
ment with the other Balkan states. He re- 
stored the diplomatic relations between Greece 
and Roumania, which at a great loss to Greek 
interests had been broken for many years, ow- 
ing to the hasty temper of a former Greek 
Prime Minister, Mr. Rallis. In pursuance of 
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GREECE IN HER TRUE LIGHT 

his policy, Mr. Venizelos also concluded 
a defensive treaty with Bulgaria, by which that 
state recognized that a solution of the Cretan 
question favorable to Greek views did not af- 
fect Bulgarian interests, and he also negotiated 
a similar treaty with Serbia. 

It was thus that Venizelos paved the 
way for the co-operation of the other Balkan 
states in a common war against Turkey, with 
whom he was in danger of engaging in a duel 
owing to the Cretan question. During that 
war, he concluded the treaty of alliance with 
Serbia, by which the issue of the war against 
Bulgaria was secured, a war that was precipi- 
tated by an attack on the part of Bulgaria. At 
the same time he rendered the relations be- 
tween Greece and Roumania more intimate 
and consolidated them by a close co-operation 
during the negotiations for and at the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Bucharest. 

That Treaty was one of the most glorious 
pages of the whole of Greek history. Through 
it, Greece has succeeded in rectifying almost 
entirely the results of political mistakes of 
many decades. For she dealt a terrible blow 
to the Bulgarian claims of supremacy in the 
Balkans and frustrated all successes obtained 
by Bulgarian policy during many years.^ And, 
what was more important, Greece came out of 
the Balkan War, not only materially larger, 
but also morally strengthened in the apprecia- 
tion of the whole world, while Bulgaria, as a re- 
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GREECE IN HER TRUE LIGHT 

suit of that struggle, suffered both a moral and 
a material loss. On the other hand, the alliance 
with Serbia, which had a splendid test in the 
co-operation of Greece and Serbia during the 
war, and the friendship between Greece and 
Roumania, which was becoming every day 
more intimate, were so many gtiarantees 
against any attempt on the part of Balkan 
people at overturning the situation created by 
the Treaty of Bucharest. And the Greek 
domination upon the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, secured shortly afterwards, opened for 
Greece views of an eventual consummation of 
the work of her national restoration — a work 
which, according to Venizelos' plans and 
wishes, ought to be deferred as long as possi- 
ble, so that Greece, profiting of a long period 
of peace, might develop the wealth and the re- 
sources of her enlarged territory. 



Up to that time there has been no occasion 
for Greece to look for co-operation with peo- 
ples outside of the Balkan states, not only be- 
cause her lack of confidence in her military 
preparation and organization had deprived her 
of the prestige necessary to approach any 
Great Powers with a view to improving her 
own interests, but also because during the first 
Balkan war the fact had become evident that 
most of the questions in which Greece was in- 
terested were to be settled by the Great Pow- 
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ers, inasmuch as they aflfected more general 
European interests. 

It was for this reason that Venizelos 
while systematically maintaining the tradi- 
tional friendship of Greece with the Western 
Powers, sought also to promote and maintain 
friendly relations with all the other Great Pow- 
ers in order to secure, as much as possible, their 
support, or at least to prevent their attitude 
from being inimical to Greece at the time of 
the settlement of the questions in which Greece 
was interested. 

But when it became evident, even after the 
first Balkan war, that Greece was bound to be- 
come an important Mediterranean power, the 
great interests of which could not be eflfectively 
protected merely through her Balkan alliances, 
Venizelos was quick to realize the neces- 
sity of trying to approach promptly and more 
closely those of the Great Powers who held a 
dominant position in the Mediterranean and 
the interests of whom did not conflict with 
those of Greece. Especially after the second 
Balkan war, to which Bulgaria had been driven 
by Austria-Hungary, and after the constant 
and open declarations by Bulgaria that the sit- 
uation established by the Treaty of Bucharest 
did not constitute, even for the time being, the 
final settlement of the Balkan affairs, there re- 
mained no doubt any longer that Greece ought 
to look for friends and co-workers, both for the 
protection of her Mediterranean interests and 
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for her Balkan integrity, to the camp opposed 
to the one with which Bulgaria was co-operat- 
ing. And this precaution that Mr. Venizelos 
was taking was so much more imperative, be- 
cause the Treaty of Bucharest had affected, not 
only Balkan interests, but also, unfortunately, 
the interests of Germanism. 

Germanism, in trying to attain its great ob- 
jects in the near East, has never counted upon 
Greece as a factor that it could co-operate with, 
owing to the lack of a community of interests. 
For it must be borne in mind that the light that 
guides states in their foreign policy does not 
flash up suddenly, but is the result of a long 
work performed by a community of interests 
that comes to exist and be maintained between 
such states. And the interests of Greece have 
been always connected and identical with those 
of France and England, while the tendencies 
of German policy have always been shown to 
be in favor of other states in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

While we have no right to criticise the Ger- 
man policy for looking after German interests, 
we have a right to do so when it crosses the 
limits of himianity and Christianity. And un- 
fortunately there were such demonstrations on 

the part of Germans. The leader of the Gter- 
man military commission to Turkey himself. 
General Sanders von Liemann, when, on a visit 
through Asia Minor, he was impressed by the 
vigor and the power of the local Greek popu- 
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lation, did not hesitate to say to the Turkish 
officials, even in the presence of the Greek 
bishop: "Why don't you get rid of these men?" 
And it was this German general who, seeing 
the Greek churches and schools and pointing 
them out to the Turkish officials, said to them : 
"As long as you allow these things to exist, 
you will be the slaves of the Greeks." These 
facts have been officially established. 

And while we have such demonstrations of 
German iiitentions in Asia Minor, the German 
Press, and German authors likewise, did not 
hesitate to proclaim that "the Balkan question^ 
has not been settled by the Balkan wars, but 
only changed in form, and that it would be set- 
tled after new struggles, in which Bulgaria 
would have Turkey as an ally." Such opin-' 
ions have been expressed not only in Germany 
by irresponsible parties, but the German am- 
bassador at Constantinople, himself, said to 
foreign diplomats that "the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest must be revised, as it has been imposed by 
the avidity of the allied Balkan states to the 
detriment of Bulgaria." 

It was, therefore, evident that Germanism, 
as soon as an opportimity offered itself , would 
try to overthrow the work accomplished by the 
Treaty of Bucharest. And the excuse there- 
for was offered by the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince at Serajevo. Then slavic 
solidarity between Russia and Serbia and 
deeper reasons of European equilibrium 
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brought the Entente Powers face to face witK 
Germanism, which was trying to crush Serbia 
and to advance into the Balkans. The posi- 
tion of Greece, therefore, in this great war was 
clearly defined, not only by her treaty with Ser- 
bia, not only by her tracUtional relations with 
the Entente Powers, which had also guaran- 
teed her independence, but also by her own 
permanent interests in the Balkans, as well as 
in the Mediterranean and in Asia Minor. ^. 




^w At the beginning of the European war 
Venizelos outlined a clear and steady policy 
for Greece, which may be summarized as 
follows: a benevolent neutrality towards her 
ally, Serbia, and, therefore, towards the En- 
tente; an open declaration that an attack by 
Bulgaria against Serbia would be followed im- 
mediately by the intervention of Greece against 
Bulgaria ; a watchful waiting, in order that no 
increase of the rival states might result from 
the war without a corresponding increase for 
Greece, and, after Turkey's entrance into the 
war, an eflFort to obtain recognition and realiza- 
tion of Greek claims upon western Asia Minor. 
pThis policy of Venizelos has been crowned 
by a complete success. Greece has been 
able, remakiing neutral, while the rest of 
Europe was engaged in the war, to reoccupy 
northern Epirus, from which she had been com- 
pelled to retire six months before, as a result 
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of a unanimous European mandate. And 
this reoccupation has been made by Greece 
with the consent of four of the Great Powers 
and with the toleration of the other two Pow- 
ers. At the same time Greece by her resolute 
attitude has been able to prevent Bulgaria 
from attacking Serbia, as Bulgaria did not dare 
to proceed to such an attack, even after the 
second Austrian invasion of Serbia, when it 
was thought, for a moment, after the occupa- 
tion of Belgrade, that Serbia has been de- 
cisively defeated. Birtlhe crowning success of 
Venizelos' foreign policy during the Eu- 
ropean war was the confidential communica- 
tion by which Sir Edward Grey advised Mr. 
Venizelos that if Greece would place her 
army on the side of the Entente Powers, they 
were willing to recognize in her favor very im- 
portant territorial concessions in Asia Minor. 
Here is the text of that very important com- 
munication : 

January 28rdj 1915. 
Sir Edward Grey 

To Sit F. Elliot. 

You are requested to converse informally 
with Mr. Venizelos in the sense of the foUow- 
ing: 

f^ Pending a serious attempt on the part of 
AurStria to crush Serbia, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all who can should help Serbia. 

i If Greece will side with Serbia, as her ally, and 
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GREECE IN HER TRUE LIGHT 

participate in the woTj I know that France and 
Russia will both willingly recognize to Greece 
very important territorial concessions on the 
coasts of Asia Minor j and if Mr. Venizelos 
desires under these conditions a definite umder- 
standing, he ought to commwrUcate without 
delay with the Governments of England, 
France and Russia, and I am sure that any 
proposition that he might offer would he very 
favorably received. 

The matter is urgent, for if Serbia is de- 
feated, although this would not change the pos- 
sible prospect of defeat of Austria and Ger- 
many, nevertheless there would supervene, 
during the war, accomplished facts in the 
Balkans that would render it very difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain for Greece and Serbia 
such favorable results as are in prospect to-day. 

On the contrary, the immediate participation 
of Greece and Rou/mavia in the war would 
make certain a new defeat of Austria, would 
bring about the failure of the attempt to crush 
Serbia and would create the certainty that these 
three states, Greece, Roumania and Serbia, 
would realize their views and would be masters 
of the sittMtion in their neighborhood. In 
order that this -participation may be effective, 
it is very desirable that Bulgaria be assured 
that if the views of Serbia and Grreece are sat- 
isfied elsewhere, she would obtain satisfactory 
territorial concessions in Macedonia, under 
condition of her participating in the war, or at 
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GREECE IN HER TRUE LIGHT 

least that she would not maintain an attitude 
of unfavorable neutrality ^ in case she would 
not decide actively to fight by the side of 
Serbia. 

This matter is of a special interest to Serbia 
and is to be made a subject of negotiations at 
Nish. You wiU converse with Mr. Venizelos 
upon it in order only to ask him not to object 
to concessions which Serbia might be disposed 
to make to Bulgaria, on condition that Serbia 
would realize the slavic views towards the 
Adriatic. 



In her long history, Greece has seldom 
found herself in the presence of an interna- 
tional declaration furthering to such a great 
extent her national interests. Three of the 
Great European Powers were recognizing her 
national views upon Asia Minor, and while 
their extent had not been defined in geographi- 
cal terms, Mr. Venizelos was distinctly invited 
to try to obtain their definition, and a positive 
promise was given that "any proposition on his 
part would be very favorably received." 

Mr. Venizelos was so careful and practical 
in handling the great national questions of 
Greece that he thought he could not accept that 
proposition; for by sending away the Greek 
army to the assistance of the Serbians near the 
Danube he would have exposed Greece to the 
danger of a Bulgarian invasion, which by sever- 
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ing the communications of both the Greek and 
the Serbian army with Salonica, might have 
exposed both of them to destruction. Before 
accepting that proposition, therefore, Mr. Ven- 
izelos tried to secure the co-operation of Rou- 
mania, in which case the Bulgarian danger 
would have been removed, and, having failed in 
that attempt, he sought to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of Bidgaria. And, knowing the import- 
ance that such co-operation would have had, 
not only locally, in the Balkans, but also in the 
issue of the whole war, he did not hesitate to 
pay the price, as long as he was to get ample 
compensation elsewhere, in exchange for it. 
He, therefore, submitted to King Constantine, 
in two Memoranda, now become famous, the 
suggestion that Greece should declare to the 
Entente Powers that she would be willing to 
relinquish in favor of Bulgaria the districts of 
Cavalla, Drama and Sari-Samban, in Mace- 
donia, in order to secure Bulgaria's co-opera- 
tion in an attack against Turkey, provided that 
the concessions to be made to Greece in Asia 
Minor should be of such an extent, as to bring 
about the creation of an Asiatic Greece equally 
large and wealthier than European Greece. 



When, in the first part of February, 1915, 
an Allied fleet began an attack against the 
Dardanelles, Mr. Venizelos thought that the 
time had arrived for Greece to abandon neu- 
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trality and, entering the war on the side of the 
Allies, to assist with her army in the capture of 
the Dardanelles. He, therefore, submitted to 
the King of Greece such a proposition for his 
sanction. 

Unfortunately, at this most critical period 
of the national life of Greece, King Con- 
stantine, contrary to all expectations and 
despite the unanimous opinion, at the time, of 
the Crown Council, which has approved of 
Venizelos' policy and recommended its adop- 
tion, dissented from his great adviser, on the 
ground that the interests of Greece demanded 
that she should remain neutral. 

In the face of sjiich a disagreement with the 
Crown, Mr. Venizelos was compelled to resign 
from office and Mr. Gounaris, a representative 
in Parliament from the district of Patras and a 
prominent figure among Mr. Venizelos' politi- 
cal opponents, came forward and expressed 
his willingness to support and undertake to 
carry out the King's policy. Thereupon, Mr. 
Gounaris formed a new Cabinet and proceeded 
to the dissolution of Parliament, and thus the 
Greek people were invited to express their 
opinion upon the policy that was to be followed 
by Greece in the European War. 

During the period prior to the elections, the 
Gounaris Cabinet, supported by the Gteneral 
StaflF of the Greek Army, which shared the 
royal policy, if it had not itself suggested it to 
the King, had attempted by various means to 
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influence the opinion of the Greek people, 
whom they tried to intimidate by representing 
the German army as invincible and by intimat- 
ing that Greece was threatened with disaster, 
if she should depart from neutrality and side 
with the Allies against the Germans. 

Despite all these efforts, the Greek people, 
mindful of their traditions and equal to their 
historic mission, have not been misled either by 
insinuations or by attempts at intimidation, for 
at the elections which were held on the 81st 
of May, 1915, they triumphantly expressed 
their approval of Mr. Venizelos' platform, by 
electing with great majorities the candidates of 
the Liberal Party, of which Venizelos was the 
leader. As a result of these elections the Lib- 
erals constituted almost the two-thirds of the 
entire membership of the new Parliament. 

After that verdict of the Greek people, the 
Gounaris Cabinet, instead of immediately re- 
signing, according to parliamentary custom, y 
and giving their place to the man chosen by 
the people, not only failed to do so, but re- 
mained in power and intentionally postponed, 
in violation of the Constitution, the calling of 
the new Parliament in session, under the pre- 
text that the condition of the health of the 
King — ^who had an attack of pleurisy at the 
time — did not permit him to attend to a change 
of cabinet. At that time it became evident that 
there was an intention of imposing the King's 
opinion, even by a violation of the Constitution. 
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But inasmuch as the expression of the opinion 
and of the decision of the Greek people was 
still very recent, the Gk)unaris cabinet did not 
dare to go any further on the unconstitutional 
road, and when finally Parliament was called 
in session and Venizelos' great majority be- 
came evident, they were compelled to resign 
from oflSce. 



The King then called Venizelos to office 
again, and there was a general expectation 
that the King, bowing to the verdict of the 
people, would allow their chosen leader to carry 
out his policy. 

That expectation did not materialize, how- 
ever. Only one month later, when Venizelos, 
after a mobilization by Bulgaria, which was evi- 
dently aimed at Serbia, asked, in conformity 
with obligations of alliance, to go to the assist- 
ance of Serbia, even by declaring war, in case 
of necessity, against Bulgaria, King Con- 
stantine again disagreed with Venizelos and 
asserted that the treaty with Serbia did 
not bind Greece to come to her assistance 
when she was at war, not only with Bul- 
garia, but also with the Teutonic Powers. 
Venizelos, although he had the confidence of 
Parliament, in the face of this new disagree- 
ment with the Crown, oflFered his resignation 
and relinquished power to Mr. Alexander 
Zaimis, to whom the King entrusted the f orma- 
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tion of a new cabinet. Venizelos tolerated this 
cabinet for some time and lent it his support in 
Parliament. But when he realized that they 
were taking advantage of his toleration, that 
the Minister of War, General Ghiannakitsas, 
having become a tool of the General Staff, was 
behaving towards the National Representation 
in an insulting manner, Venizelos was com- 
pelled to withdraw his support, and then the 
Zaimis cabinet, having been defeated in Par- 
liament, resigned. Thereupon, King Con- 
stantine entrusted Mr. Scouloudis with the for- 
mation of a new cabinet, dissolved Parliament 
and called the people to new elections. 

Venizelos, considering that the dissolution of 
Parliament, under those conditions, was uncon- 
stitutional, refused together with his friends to 
participate in those elections, so that, there 
being no opposition, by the vote of only a small 
part of the Greek people, all the Government 
candidates were elected, these men being also 
supporters of the royal policy, which the Gov- 
ernment was trying to carry out. 



We do not wish to go into details concerning 
the work of this spurious Parliament or con- 
cerning the results of the policy of the Scou- 
loudis cabinet, or rather of the policy that was 
only carried out by that cabinet, but which 
really was the policy of King Constantine, — 
a policy that was contrary to the expressed will 
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and opinion of the great majority of the Greek 
people, a policy that was contrary to the senti- 
ments, to the traditions and to the interests of 
the Greek Nation. It is sufficient for us to 
state that by the application of that policy 
Greece, which during the first year of the 
European War was strong and much sought 
after and respected by both the belligerent 
combinations, sank now to such a degree of 
weakness and misery and anarchy as to invite 
the contempt of her enemies and the pity of her 
friends and former admirers. 

But, as we have already stated, we do not 
desire to enter into the details of King Con- 
stantine's policy, neither shall we try to explain 
the motives and the ulterior objects of that 
policy. At any rate, that is not the object of 
this book. The object of this book is to offer 
the American public the opportimity and the 
means of knowing more completely and in all 
its details the policy pursued in the European 
War by Eleutherios Venizelos, the genuine rep- 
resentative of the Greek people. The reader 
will see that policy fully explained in the fol- 
lowing pages, containing Mr. Venizelos* two 
Memoranda to the King of Greece and also a 
number of speeches by Mr. Venizelos before 
the Greek Parliament, as well as his latest 
speech, delivered only a few weeks ago to the 
people of Athens and by them unanimously 
adopted and presented to King Constantine in 
the form of resolutions; also Mr. Venizelos' 
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prodamation to the Greek people issued at 
Canea, Crete, Sept. 14, 1916. We hope that the 
reading of all these documents will win the 
admiration of the readers for the greatest of 
Greek statesmen and will also make them sym- 
pathize with the Greek people, whom they will 
find to he fully conscious of their obligations 
to Liberty, to Civilization and to their own 
honor and dignity. 

If these two results are obtained, the object 
of this book will be accomplished, and its pub- 
lishers will feel that they have been amply re- 
paid for their little eflforts. 

New York, November, 1916. 
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PARTI 



Venizelos Adyising the King of Greece 



FIRST MEMORANDUM 
TO KING CONSTANTINE 



How Mr. Venizelos Advised King G>n8tantine 

Athens, January 11, 1915. 
Your Majesty, — 

I now have the honor to submit to your Majesty 
the contents of a communication which the Brit- 
ish Minister here made to me with instructions 
from Sir Edward Grey. 

Greece, by his communication, is again con- 
fronted with one of the most critical periods in 
the history of the nation. Until to-day our policy 
simply consisted in the preservation of neutral- 
ity, in so far as our treaty obligation with Serbia 
did not oblige us to depart therefrom. But we are 
now called upon to participate in the war, no 
longer in order to fulfil simply moral obligations, 
but in view of compensations, which if realized 
will create a great and powerful Greece, such as 
not even the boldest optimist could have imagined 
only a few years back. 

In order to obtain these great compensations 
great dangers will certainly have to be faced. 
But after long and careful study of the question 
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I end with the opinion that we ought to face 
these dangers. 

We ought to face them chiefly because, even 
though we were to take no part in the war now, 
and to endeavor to preserve our neutrality until 
the end, we should find ourselves exposed to dan- 
gers equally serious. 

If we allow Serbia to be crushed to-day by an- 
other Austro-Gterman invasion, we have no se- 
curity whatever that the Austro-German armies 
will stop short in front of our Macedonian fron- 
tiers, and that they will not be tempted as a mat- 
ter of course to come down as far as Salonica. 
But even if this danger is averted, and we admit 
that Austria, being satisfied with a crushing mili- 
tary defeat of Serbia, will not wish to establish 
herself in Macedonia, is there any possible doubt 
that Bulgaria, at the invitation of Austria, will 
advance and occupy Serbian Macedonia? And 
if that were to happen, what would be our posi- 
tion? We should then be obliged, in accordance 
with our treaty of alliance, to hasten to the aid 
of Serbia unless we wished to incur the dishonor 
of disr^arding our treaty obligations. Even if 
we were to remain indiflPerent to our moral de- 
basement and impassive, we should by so doing 
have to submit to the disturbance of the Balkan 
equilibrium in favor of Bulgaria. That Power, 
thus strengthened, would either now or some time 
hence be in a position to attack us, when we 
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should be entirely without either a friend or an 
ally. If, on the other hand, we had, in the cir- 
cumstances indicated, to go to help Serbia in 
order to fulfil the duty incumbent on us, we 
should do so in far more unfavorable circum- 
stances than if we went to her assistance now, 
because Serbia would already be crushed, and in 
consequence our aid would be of no, or at best 
of very little avail. Moreover, by rejecting now 
the overtures of the Powers of the Triple En- 
tente, even in the event of victory we should se- 
cure no tangible compensation for our support 
in their struggle. 

Let us now examine under what circumstances 
we ought to take part in the contest. Above all 
we must seek the cooperation not only of Rou- 
mania, but if possible of Bulgaria s» well. 

If we should succeed in obtaining this co-opera- 
tion through an alliance of all the Christian 
States of the Balkans, not only would every seri- 
ous danger of local defeat be averted, but their 
participation would bring a most important in- 
fluence to bear on the struggle of the Entente 
Powers. For it is no exaggeration to say that 
their participation would exercise an important 
influence in favor of the ascendancy of the latter. 

In order that this may be brought about, I 
think we should make adequate concessions to 
Bulgaria. So far we have refused even to dis- 
cuss any concessions whatever by us to Bulgaria. 
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Not only that but we have declared that we 
should emphatically oppose any important con- 
cessions by Serbia which might disturb the bal- 
ance of power established in the Balkans by the 
Treaty of Bucharest 

So far this policy has obviously been the only 
one to follow. 

But now matters have change. The instant 
that visions open out for the realization of our 
national aims in Asia Minor^ it becomes possible 
to consider some concessions in the Balkans in 
order to secure the success of such a far-reaching 
national policy. To begin with we should with- 
draw our objections to concessions on the part of 
Serbia to Bulgaria, even if these concessions exr 
tend to the right bank of the Axios (Vardar), 
and if these concessions do not suffice to induce 
Bulgaria to co-operate with her former Allies, 
or at least to induce her to extend a benevolent 
neutrality to them, I would not hesitate, however 
painful the severance, to recommend the sacri- 
fice of Cavalla, in order to save Hellenism in 
Turkey, and with a view to create a real Magna 
GrasBcia which would include nearly all the prov- 
inces where Hellenism flourished through the 
long centuries of its history. 

This sacrifice, however, would not merely be 
the price of Bulgaria's neutralily, but would be 
in exchange for the active participation of Bul- 
garia in the war with the other Allies. If this 
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suggestion of mine were accepted, the Powers 
of the Triple Entente should guarantee that Bul- 
garia would undertake to buy the property of 
all those inhabitants of this ceded district who 
wish to emigrate within the boundaries of 
Greeca At the same time it would be agreed 
that the Greek population living within the 
boundaries of Bulgaria should be interchanged 
with Bulgarian population living within the 
boundaries of Greece, each State respectively 
buying their properties. It would be understood 
that this interchange of population and the pur- 
chase of their properties would be carried out 
by a Commission consisting of five m^abers, one 
member to be appointed severally by England, 
France, Bussia, Greece and Bulgaria. The actual 
cession of Cavalla would only take effect after 
the fulfillment of all these conditions. In this 
way a definite ethnological settlement in the Bal- 
kans would be arrived at and. the idea of a con- 
federation could be realized, or, at any rate, an 
Alliance with mutual guarantees between the 
States which would allow them to devote them- 
selves to their economic and other developments, 
without being primarily absorbed almost exclu- 
sively in the task of strengthening their military 
organization. 

At the same time, as a partial compensation for 
this concession, one would ask that, if Bulgaria 
extend b^ond the Axios, the Doiran-Ghevgeli 
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district should be ceded to us by Serbia, so that 
at least we could acquire, as to Bulgaria, an 
adequate boundary, since we should be deprived 
of the present excellent one to the east (of Greek 
Macedonia). 

Unfortunately, on account of Bulgarians greed, 
it is not at all certain that, whatever concession 
we make, we shall be able to satisfy Bulgaria, 
and lead her to co-operate with her former allies. 
If we cannot obtain Bulgarians co-operation, then 
it would be important that we should at least 
secure Boumania's co-operation, for without this 
co-operation our joining in the war would be 
hazardous. 

My opinion that we should respond to the sug- 
gestion put before your Majesty, with a view to 
our participation in the war, is also actuated by 
other motives. In fact, if we remain impassive 
spectators of the present struggle we not only 
run the above-mentioned dangers, which the 
crushing of Serbia will create against us. For, 
even if a fresh invasion of Serbia were abandoned 
and Austria, with Germany, should turn their 
efforts to coming out victorious in the two prin- 
cipal theatres of the war, in Poland and in 
Flanders, again the danger for us would be great, 
first, because if they were victorious they would 
be able to impose the same changes on the Bal- 
kans which I have previously indicated as pos- 
sible results in the event of Serbia's defeat. 
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* 

Beyond that, their victory would mean the death- 
blow to the free life of all small States, besides 
the direct damage which we would suffer through ^ ' i ^«i 
the loss of the islands (theSporades)f And * ^ .^^ 
again, if the war did not end by a decisive supe- 1-^^{^ *-' 
riority either of the one or the other, but by a ^ if/tX^-*.^ 
return of the status quo ante helium, still, after I 
such a conclusion of the war, swift and sure 
would come the complete destruction of Hellen- 
ism in Turkey. Turkey coming out invulnerable 
from a war which she had braved against the 
three big Powers, and emboldened by the feeling 
of security which her alliance with Germany 
would give her — an alliance which clearly will 
last in the future, for such seems Germany's aim 
— ^will complete at once and systematically the 
work of destroying Hellenism in Turkey, driving 
out the population without pretext and in masses, 
and appropriating their possessions. In this she 
will not only find no opposition from Germany, 
but will be strengthened by her, inasmuch as Ger- 
many will be glad to get rid of a competitor for 
Asia Minor which she (Germany) covets. The 
driving away in masses of hundreds of thousands 
of Greeks living in Turkey will not only destroy 
these, but drag down in financial ruin the whole 
of Greece. 

On account of all these reasons I conclude our 
participation in the struggle, under the above 
conditions, to be absolutely imperative. 
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It is fraught, as I previously stated, with 
serious danger. But, unfortunately, for us to 
keep any longer aloof offers also grave danger, 
as I have said above. As against the dangers to 
which we shall expose ourselves in taking part in 
the war, the expectation soars above all — a legit- 
imate expectation, I hope — that we may save the 
greater part of Hellenism in Turkey, and that 
we may create a great and powerful Greece. 
And even if we do not succeed, we shall at least 
have our conscience at peace with the conviction 
that we have struggled to save our race from 
slavery, that worst of dangers, and fought for 
the good of humanity and for the liberty of small 
nations, which German and Turkish rule would 
irretrievably endanger. And last, even if we fail, 
we shall preserve the esteem and friendship of 
powerful nations — ^those, indeed, who created 
Greece and so often since have helped and sup- 
ported her. While our refusal to fulfill our 
obligations to our ally Serbia would not only 
destroy our moral standing as a State, and would 
not only expose us to the above dangers, but 
would leave us without friends, and destroy all 
trust in us in the future. 

Under these conditions our national life would 
be endangered. 

Your Majesty's most obedient servant. 

El. K. Venizelos. 
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SECOND MEMORANDUM 
TO KING CONSTANTINE 



Youp Majesty, 

Your Majesty has already been informed of 
the answer of the Boumanian Gtovemm^it to 
our proposal for joint action in aid of Serbia. 
This answer signifies,. I think, that Boumania 
will refuse joint military action with us so long 
as Bulgaria will not share therein. Even if it 
were possible that Boumania would be satisfied 
with an official declaration of neutrality by Bul- 
garia towards a joint Grseco-Boumanian action 
with the Serbians, it is altogether unlikely that 
such an official declaration by Bulgaria could 
be obtained. Moreover, the General Staff does 
not seem to be altogether satisfied about the 
safety of Grseco-Boumanian-Serbian co-operation 
so long as Bulgaria stands apart, even after a 
declaration of neutrality which she could easily 
break directly she found an advantage in doing 
so. 

Matters being as they are, I think that the 
time has come to face with decision the problem 
of necessary sacrifices so that we may obtain, if 
possible, a Pan-Balkanic co-operation in sharing 
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jointly in the war. Such an action taken in com- 
mon by the nations of the Balkans would not 
only secure for them in any event a local ascend- 
ency in the southern theatre of the war, but 
would furnish a weighty reinforcement to the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, sufBcient probably 
to turn the scale definitely in their favor in the 
awful struggle now being carried on. 

The cession of Cavalla is assuredly a grievous 
sacrifice, and I feel in putting it forward a sense 
of very heavy and heart-felt anguish. But I do 
not hesitate to propose it as soon as I take in 
view what the racial compensations are that can 
be secured to us by this sacrifice. 

I feel that the concessions in Asia Minor sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Grey can, especially if we 
submit to sacrifices to Bulgaria, assume such an 
extent that Greece, Already doubled by victorious 
wars from which she has emerged, would have 
added to her yet another Greece as great and 
not less rich. I believe that if we were to ask 
for the portion of Asia Minor lying westward of 
a line which, banning from Cape Phineka in 
the south, runs through the mountains Ak-Dagh, 
Kistel-Dagh, Karli-Dagh, Anamus Dagh, to the 
Sultan-Dagh and thence through Eessir-Dagh, 
Tourman-Dagh, Gessil-Dagh, Doumanitsa-Dagh, 
Mysian Olympus and would end in the Gulf of 
Adramyti — so long as an outlet were not per- 
mitted to us to the Propontis — ^it would be very 
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probable that our request would be granted. The 
surface of this country exceeds by a rough cal- 
culation 125,000 square kilometres and therefore 
the extent of Hellas as doubled by the wars. 

The portion to be conceded by us ( The Kazas, 
Sharishambant, Cavalla and Drama) has not a 
surface of more than two thousand square kilo- 
meters. In extent then it scarcely represents 
the sixtieth of what we may possibly get in ex- 
change in Asia Minor, even without taking into 
consideration the concession of Doiran-Ghevgeli 
which we should also demand. It is true that the 
value of the rich district under consideration is 
very great, and altogether out of proportion to 
its extent; but it is clear that it cannot be com- 
pared to the value of the portion of Asia Minor, 
the concession of which we propose to secure. 
Even of greater importance is the surrender of 
Greek population in the ceded district But if 
this Hellenic population can be reckoned at 
30,000 souls, the Greek population of the por- 
tion of Asia Minor claimed by us amounts to 
more than 800,000 souls; that is to say, more 
than twenty-five times as many as the number 
given up. 

Furthermore as I have already explained in 
my former memorandum, the cession of the dis- 
trict Drama-Oavalla would be under the distinct 
condition that the Bulgarian Gtovemment would 
buy up the properties of all those who wish to 
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emigrate from the ceded part. Nor do I doubt 
that all our countrymen in this district would 
to a man sell their properties and hasten to 
emigrate to the new Hellas to be created in Asia 
Minor^ increasing and strengthening the Hellenic 
population there. 

Under such a condition, your Majesty, it is my 
firm conviction that we ought to lay all hesita- 
tion aside. 

It would be difficult, and altogether unlikely 
that such an opportunity as appears to-day 
should present itself again to Hellenism of estab- 
lishing a complete national settlement. 

If we do not take part in the war, whatever 
may be its result, in all human probability Hel- 
lenism in Asia Minor is definitely lost to us. For 
if the Triple Entente should conquer, its Powers 
will divide, either among themselves or together 
with Italy, Asia Minor and the rest of Turkey; 
and if Germany, together with Turkey, should 
conquer, not only will the 200,000 Greeks already 
expelled from Asia Minor have no hope of re- 
turning to their homes, but the number of those 
expelled will have still greater additiona In 
any event the domination of Germanism will se- 
cure for itself the absorption of the whole of 
Asia Minor. 

How then is it posible, things being so, for us 
to allow this opportunity supplied by Divine 
Providence to pass — ^the opportunity of realizing 
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our most daring national ideals? It is an op- 
porttinity of creating a Hellas including near all 
the laads in which Hellenism prevailed daring 
its long life history ; a Hellas including extents 
of the greatest fertility^ and assuring for us 
hegemony in the Aegean Sea. 

The members of the General Staff seem, curi- 
ously enough, not strongly attracted by these 
prospects. They fear, so they say, on the one 
side difficulty in governing so great an extent 
of new country, and on the other, lest through 
our sharing in the war we should be more ex- 
hausted than the Bulgarians, and they should 
take advantage of our exhaustion after the war 
to attack us. 

The first difficulty no one can ignore, but I 
think that this difficulty cannot lead us to resign 
the realization of the ideals of our race in face 
of the unique opportunity which is presented to 
us to-day. Moreover, the results, which on the 
whole have been obtained by Hellenic Govern- 
ment in Macedonia prove that, in spite of many 
difficulties, such a work does not exceed the 
powers of Hellas and Hellenism. 

The second fear is less justified. The Balkan 
Wars have proved that we are not reduced by 
exertion more quickly than the Bulgarians. 

It is, however, true that for some term of years, 
until, that is to say, we organize the whole of 
our military power upon the basis of the supply 
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of men which the conscription in greater Greece 
will give us, we shall in the event of war in 
the Balkan Peninsula find ourselves in need of 
devoting part of our forces in Asia Minor to 
guard against any possible local rising thera 
Such a rising, however, would be altogether un- 
likely since the Ottoman State being altogether 
out of account, our Moslem subjects will be ex- 
cellent and law-abiding citizena Moreover any 
force engaged there will be supplied within a 
very short space of time by the Hellenic popu- 
lation of Asiatic Hellas, And then it is easy 
to assure ourselves against all danger from Bul- 
garia by arranging an oral agreement with the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance, upon the basis of 
which they should help us, if during the period 
aforesaid we were to be attacked by Bulgaria, 

For my part I think that even without such an 
agreement we should have nothing to fear as 
regards Bulgaria after a successful result of a 
war in which we have shared. Bulgaria would 
herself be busied in the organization of new prov- 
inces which she would gain. And if Heaven 
should make her insane enough to wish to attack 
us, there is no doubt that Serbia, which has a 
binding obligation of alliance with us and rea- 
sons for gratitude on account of our behavior 
towards her, and which will take very hardly the 
loss of Macedonia to Bulgaria, will co-operate 
with us, so that once more we should bring down 
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Bulgaria's arrogant pride, and confine her with- 
in bounds which will make her harmless for the 
future. 

It is to be noted, moreover, as r^ards the con- 
cession of Gavalla, that there exists no assur- 
ance that Bulgaria will agree to the abandon- 
ment of her neutrality to take common action 
with us and the Serbians. It is likely that she 
will put forward a claim, either to get these 
concessions simply as an exchange for her neu- 
trality, or to get them at once, before the end 
of the war, and independently of results pro- 
ceeding from it 

Neither of these conditions should we be able 
to accept But if our sharing in the war should 
be nullified by the action of the Bulgarians, we 
should preserve entirely the friendship and sym- 
pathy of the Powers of the Triple Alliance. And 
if even in the event of their prevailing, we should 
not be able to expect such a concession as would 
be given us in exchange for taking part in the 
war, we might, nevertheless, safely expect that 
our interests would meet with their sympathetic 
support, and that necessary financial help after 
the war would not be lacking for us. 

I should further add, that the whole progress 
of affairs and the proposal that very wide terri- 
torial concessions to us in Asia Minor should 
be recognized proves to me without the slightest 
doubt that the activity which has been displayed 
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by New Hellas has attracted to her the confidence 
of certain Powers which consider her as an im- 
portant factor in the settlement of the Near East 
at the moment of the collapse of the Turkish 
State. 

The support of these Powers will supply us 
with all economic and diplomatic means for fac- 
ing every difficulty naturally proceeding from so 
sudden an increase of our territory. 

Based upon this support^ Greece will be able 
to step forward firmly in a new and marvellous 
path of progress open before her. 

To your Majesty^ still happily in the prime of 
manhood, will be given not only to create by your 
sword the greater Hellas, but to confirm your 
military success by a complete political organiza- 
tion of the new State. To you will be given to 
transmit it to your successor, when the fullness 
of time demands, and when you have finished a 
work of such magnitude, as has been given to few 
kings to achieve. 

Tour Majesty's most obedient servant. 

El. K Venizblos. 
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Venizdos expounding his policy before die 

Greek Parliament 



FIRST SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Repretentatiyet, 

September 21, 1915 

[AftM tli« moMlliattoa of tlM 8v]|rul«& MUTt Ui ■•ptam- 
1>«r, 1915^ TmOaAom, wlio mm thai »t tli* ImaA of tli* 0«Mk 
CKyrvniBMati ordnod » rMMVsl moMUuKfetom of tlio OvMk taamj 
with tb» objMt of iMlBff roadj to ■— tot SocbS^ aooordlar to 
tho Txofttj of AlUanco botwoon hor ftad Ovoooo^ la oMo ■•« * !> 
WMI »ttaokod 1»7 BQlcwlft. At thftt tlmo ml Alliod f oroo liAd 
Undod »t BaloaloA and ToaiBolos, oonaldoflaff tluit Bnlfwla 
wao Bot yot »t war with 0ozM% mado oalj a f onnal pcotoat 
OTor tlio laiiflliig of tlio Alliod troop*. Tho OppooltloB 1& tho 
Oiook PaiHamaiit, lioworor, profltod 1»7 tlila opportnaitj to 
attack tho OoTominaiLt not only upon tlio ^nootUm of tho 
laiiflliig of tho Alliod f oxooo, hot aloo upon it* ffonoral poUegr. 
▼oBiBOloo, ih answoKlair thoao attacks hy tho OppoaitlOBt auUlo 
tho foUowlBir opoooh, whidh ia aa oxhanatiTO and oompco- 
hexuiiTo difloiiflsion of tho foxoiira policy of Ocoooo, aa it waa 
affootod at tho tiaio hy tho whole Balkan aad Bazopoaa 
■itnatioa.] 

Gentlemen, if only the Honorable Representa- 
tive from Attica ( * ) had taken the floor, I would 
not have answered him, because what he said in- 
tended principally to render stronger the protest 



(*) A few of the mare prominent representati/oea in the Greek 
Parliament are either peraonaUy addrewed or referred to hy Mr, 
Venieeloa in the course of these Speeches, and Mr. VeMsselos, foUotD^ 
ing the parliamentary custom, designates them not "by their names, 
hut Jyy the districts from which they were elected. Thus the '^Deputy 
from Attica" is Mr, D, RalUs, a former Premier, The "Deputy from 
Patms'* is Mr, D, Oounaris, another former Premier and at one 
time the most prominent amongst Mr. Veniaeilos* poUtioal opponents. 
The "Deputy from Oorfu" is Mr, George TKeotokis also a former 
Premier, now dead. 
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made by the Government; by confirming the fact 
that not only the Government, but the Opposi- 
tion, was sharing this protest. As the Honorable 
Representative from Attica said a little while 
ago, on these questions it is i>ermitted, if not 
incumbent upon everybody to be sensitive and 
even oversensitive. But if I take the floor, I 
do so because those that have spoken before did 
not confine themselves to this subject only, that 
is, to generalizing the protest made by the Gov- 
ernment, but took up other matters, too. And 
I must admit that very seldom has the Greek 
Parliament in its whole history been confronted 
with a situation more serious, or more important, 
and very seldom in this chamber has there been 
carried on a discussion of greater importance 
and one more intimately connected with the very 
future of this Country and of our Nation. But 
before I enter into the more general part of my 
speech, in order to answer the other previous 
speakers, I wish to say two words in answer to 
the speech made by the Honorable Deputy from 
Attica. 

He reminded us, aiming, I think, also at a criti- 
cism, on this point, of the policy of the Govern- 
ment and of its tendencies, he reminded u^ that 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance and now 
Quadruple Alliance demanded concessions from 
us in Macedonia during the summer of the pres- 
ent year. 
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The Question of Concestions. 

In the first place, in order to establish the facts 
in their true light, in order that the representa- 
tives of the Country may know what has been 
then done, I deem it my duty to remind you that 
the Powers came forward and persistently ad- 
vised the Greek Government to consent to con- 
cessions in Macedonia, in exchange for other 
great and important concessions in Asia Minor. 

I have farther to add that at the time when 
I retired from power in the month of February, 
I left to the succeeding Cabinet a foreign situa- 
tion under which the Powers of the Triple Al- 
liance were promising very extensive territorial 
concessions in Asia Minor, without asking for 
any counter-concessions on the part of Greece, 
because long before they had promised the Greek 
Government that they would not ask for any 
such concessions from her in favor of Bulgaria. 

They only asked, in return for those very ex- 
tensive concessions in Asia Minor, that we might 
withdraw the objections we had formulated from 
the beginning against concessions on the part of 
Serbia in favor of Bulgaria, concessions that 
could not have been made without our consent, 
especially on account of our Treaty of Alliance 
with Serbia, concessions to which we had declared 
at the banning of the war that we objected. I 
hope that the Honorable Deputy from Attica will 
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realize that it is not I who can or must explain 
why after the resignation of the Cabinet under 
me things have been so changed, that concessions 
have been demanded from Greeca 

At any rate, what I have to add in connection 
with this incidental question in order to close it, 
is that I And myself to-day in the happy posi- 
tion of communicating to Parliament the fact 
that not only, at least since the Cabinet under 
me has been holding office again, did the Powers 
not speak of any concessions on the part of 
Oreece to Bulgaria, but that positive and official 
assurances were offered that the promises about 
concessions to Bulgaria, even on the part of 
Serbia, were already considered null and void. 
(Applause.) 

Before entering into the main discussion, I 
want also to answer, in a few words, the Honor- 
able Deputy from Patraa I am sorry that I can- 
not agree with him. Certainly every representa- 
tive has a right to talk from this tribune, on 
every subject which he thinks may interest the 
National Assembly. But it has been sanctioned 
by a long tradition that the Government is not 
obliged even to explain the reason why they do 
not answer, when invited to a discussion of the 
foreign affairs of the Country by others than 
the leaders of the Parliamentary parties. 

This, gentlemen, does not constitute an im- 
pairment of the rights of any member of Parlia- 
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ment. Of course^ each deputy has an unlimited 
right to talk about foreign matters and it is his 
business to succeed in attracting the interest of 
Parliament and to move its soul sufficiently to 
compd the Gk)yemment not to keep silent, even 
though the speech was not made by one of those 
who, according to established parliamentary prac- 
tice, are authorized to ask such questions. 

The Bulgarian Mobilizatioii. 

As soon as the Bulgarian mobilization was 
ordered it was natural that I fidiould be asked by 
the representatives of the foreign States here 
what the policy of the Greek Gtovemment was 
intended to be. I stated from the first moment, 
when the intended partial mobilization of Bul- 
garia became known, that it would be followed by 
a partial Greek mobilization, and when the gen- 
eral Bulgarian mobilization was known, I stated 
that on tiie same day, before the lapse of twenty- 
four hours from the Bulgarian mobilization, the 
decree of the general Greek mobilization would 
be issued. 

But at the same time, gentlemen, it was my 
duty to watch also the developments which were 
natural to follow after the mobilization. I, gen- 
tlemen, have never concealed the fact, for even a 
moment, while I was holding office up to Feb- 
ruary, and since I came back to power, I have 
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never ceased to state that I considered the obliga- 
tions of alliance with Serbia as always binding, 
and that I intended to respect them^ as long as 
I had the honor and responsibility of the gov- 
emment of the Conntry. But I knew that cer- 
tain circles, the opinion of which, from a niilitary 
point of view, deaerres great attention, held that, 
inasmuch as the military convention with Serbia 
which determined the manner of co-operation of 
the two armieei, the Greek and the Serbian, in 
case of war against Bulgaria, provided a fixed 
force to be disposed by Serbia for the conduct 
of the common struggle, the lack of that force, 
on account of the Serbian Army's being engaged 
elsewhere, rendered our action quite perilous. 
I, therefore, asked the representatives of certain 
Powers whether, in case of Serbia's being at- 
tacked by Bulgaria, when, according to my opin- 
ion the stipulation of the treaty would be in force, 
those Powers would be disposed to make up the 
missing military force, the one, that is to say, 
which Serbia could possibly not dispose of to re- 
pel a Bulgarian invasion, because her army was 
facing another front. And I have had the answer 
that that force could be put at the disposal of 
Greece, the moment the stipulation of the treaty 
became operative. And at the same time I said 
that there should be no misunderstanding on ac- 
count of that, for I did not propose that force to 
be sent in order to undertake new obligations, but 
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I only wanted to know whether, under that 
definite presupposition of the occurence of the 
contingency mentioned in the treaty, that force 
could be disposed of, for that, of course, was an 
element from which certain circles which are 
called upon to have an opinion on such matters, 
could form their convictions. 

The Treaty of Alliance Between Greece and 

Serbia. 

And now, gentlemen, I come to the main part 
of the discussion, the like of which, as I said in 
the b^inning, I think seldom has been con- 
ducted by the Greek Parliament. Justly did the 
Honorable Deputy from Corfu and the Honorable 
Deputy from Arcadia who spoke after him, both 
try to call the Parliament's attention to the 
treaty of Alliance with Serbia. It is impossible 
for the National Representation and for the 
Country to judge the present conditions cor- 
rectly, if they do not know exactly what the terms 
of the Alliance with Serbia are, in regard to the 
obligation of each of the States to come to the 
assistance of the other. I regret that to^ay I 
cannot satisfy the request, which I think is rea- 
sonable, of the Honorable Deputy from Arcadia 
that I bring before the National Representation 
the very text of the Treaty. I cannot do this 
to-day, but I hope that I shall be able to do so 
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very soon, as I have asked just now the pennis- 
sion of the Serbian Government to make the text 
of the treaty public. 

This permission is indispensably necessary to 
me, for, according to an express stipulation of 
that treaty, no publication of it can be made with- 
out the common accord of both contracting gov- 
ernments. But if I cannot publish to-day the 
text of the treaty, I have both the duty and the 
right to communicate to Parliament those parts 
of the treaty — ^the most important, in fact — 
which are to-day occupying our attention and 
on which the conscientious opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of the country depends about the ques- 
tions before us. 

The treaty with Serbia, gentlemen, the Treaty 
of Alliance is the only one; there were no two 
treaties made, one before the war against Bul- 
garia and another after it, as the Honorable 
Deputy from Kozana thought. The treaty of 
alliance is the one that was concluded about one 
month before the outbreak of the war against 
Bulgaria, exactly upon the anticipation of that 
war, and it is of ten years' duration, for the 
service of the more general interests of the two 
States. At this moment I think I have no longer 
the right to conceal from the National Repre- 
sentation and from the Country the information 
that our Treaty of Alliance with Serbia is a de- 
fensive treaty, on the strength of which either 
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of the States is obliged to come to the assistance 
of the other, if without provocation on its part 
it is attacked by a third party. 

On the strength of this treaty, gentlemen, when 
in May of last year our relations with the Turk- 
ish Empire reached the breaking point, we ad- 
dressed ourselves to Serbia and explained the 
reasons why we were confronting a new war 
against Turkey, a war which we considered, even 
if we began first, would be for Greece a defensive 
war, because the provocations from the other side 
had become unbearabla On the strength, I say, of 
that treaty we addressed ourselves to Serbia to 
ask for her assistance, in the event that while 
conducting that war, we were attacked by an- 
other State. 

When, gentlemen, the great European War 
which is shaking all the world, both civilized and 
uncivilized, broke out, I was in Munich on my 
way to Brussels, where a meeting had been ar- 
ranged with the Grand Vizier of Turkey for an 
understanding and solution of the question of 
the Islands. There a tel^ram reached me from 
Mr. Pasitch, announcing the war and asking 
what the attitude of Greece would be in the 
presence of that war, in connection with the 
Treaty of Alliance. I replied to Mr. Pasitch 
from there that I could not give a definite an- 
swer before I had returned to Athens, had called 
a meeting of the Cabinet and had asked after- 
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wards the Bang's opinion. But I thought it wa^ 
incumbent upon me not to leave the Prime Min- 
ister of the Allied State in doubt, as to my indi- 
vidual opinion at least, during the five or six 
days which would be necessary for me to reach 
Athens. I, therefore, answered him by telegraph 
that I could not yet give an answer binding 
Greece, but I communicated to him that the 
opinion which I was going to introduce to the 
Council of Ministers and to submit to the King's 
approval was this: That Greece cannot assist 
Serbia in the European War just b^inning ; she 
can render Serbia, on the strength of the treaty 
only one service, and that a valuable one, to 
stand armed and to declare that if Bulgaria at- 
tacks Serbia, Greece will attack Bulgaria; that 
was the assistance, which an interpretation of 
the treaty in good faith imposed upon Greece 
to render Serbia. Sending the army of Greece 
to the center of Europe would not, of course, 
be a sober ^iterprise, especially at the moment 
when from the right flank the main enemy would 
be standing ready to attack and destroy both the 
Greek and Serbian armies by cutting their com- 
munications with Salonica. 

When I returned to Athens this opinion, which 
was approved by the Council of Ministers and by 
his Majesty the Eang, was communicated as the 
official answer to the question of the Allied State, 
and the Allied State declared it fully realized 
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that such assistance, rendered by Greece to Ser- 
bia, fully met the obligations undertaken, when 
carried out by us in good faith. 

And for this reason, gentlemen, no complaint 
has been made against Greece, officially at least, 
for misinterpretation of the treaty, and I believe 
that nobody in this chamber would think of tak- 
ing the Government to task for its success in 
having the treaty interpreted by. both parties in 
such manna*. In this opinion, gentlemen, the 
Government under my presidency remained un- 
shaken, until it left power. But it is a curious 
thing that not only my Government has this opin- 
ion of the obligations of Greece arising out of the 
Treaty of Alliance, but that nobody else who can 
speak with authority about the political affairs 
of the Country has formulated, until recently at 
least, a contrary opinion. 

But, as I said, gentlemen, that was not only 
the opinion of the Gk)vemment under my presi- 
dency from the banning of the European War, 
as to our obligations arising from the treaty; 
that was also the opinion of the Government 
which succeeded me in February, 1915, of the 
Government under the Honorable Deputy from 
Patras, which in its official statement, on as- 
suming power, said the following: 

"But at the same time a supreme duty imposes 
upon the Oountiy the reservation that it will 
carry out the obligations undertaken by treaty.^^ 
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The Observance of the Stipulations of the 

Treaty. 

You see, then, that the other Government 
which succeeded mine in power and became famil- 
iar with the official documents, in its first state- 
ment, declared as the principal object of its 
policy the carrying out and the respect of the 
obligations undertaken by the Treaty of Alliance. 

But also when I resumed power after the elec- 
tions, it was natural that I should continue to 
have the same conception of the force of the 
stipulation of the Treaty of Alliance and of the 
respect due it on our part. And when Mr. 
Pasitch, being pressed lately to consent to con- 
cessions to Bulgaria, in order that Bulgaria 
might not take a hostile attitude towards Serbia, 
when, I say, Mr. Pasitch, being pressed, was com- 
I)elled to address himself to the Greek Govern- 
ment and ask for its consent to grant those con- 
cessions, the Greek Government, under certain 
definite presuppositions, consented to the con- 
cessions, and it was evident that this action of 
the Greek Government Constituted a new con- 
firmation of the continuation and force of that 
Treaty of Alliance. I can assure the Parliament, 
gentlemen, that from the first moment of the out- 
break of the European War there never was a 
discussion of that part of the foreign policy of 
the Government without the Government under 
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me always stating, openly and nnreservedly, its 
determination faithfnlly to carry out the treaties 
which bore the signature of Greece, the signature 
of the King, the signature of the responsible 
Government (Prolonged applause.) And I 
found myself compelled, while discussing with 
those that had an opposite opinion and in de- 
fense of my opinion and of my firm determina- 
tion that Greece shall not become forgetful of 
her obligations, I found myself compelled to 
remark that if great and powerful States can 
aflfoM to overlook treaty obligations, according 
to circumstances, the danger arising therefrom is 
small for them. There is a great power there 
which perhaps makes up for the lack of moral 
foree, but for small States, like Greece, I told my^ 
interlocutor, the violation of treaty obligations 
would constitute for the State a disgrace, which 
Greece, judging from her whole history, did not 
deserve, a di^race which would render this State 
unable in the future to carry out its historical 
mission. ( Great applause. ) 

If, gentlemen, we were sufficiently strong to 
shape independently our policy for the realiza- 
tion of our national claims, I would consent to 
enter into serious discussion with the man who 
would tell me that foree is above right and that 
interest is above obligations. But when this 
State is still small, it happens that the carrying 
out of the moral mandates Is perfectly in ac- 
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copdance with the material interests, with the 
political interests, of the State and is inseparable 
therefrom. 

Greece Has Anticipated Bulgaria's 

Intentions. 

But, gentlemen, you will allow me to be con- 
vinced that it was the strong and steady and un- 
altered attitude of the Greek Government in this 
matter that contributed to restrain, until this 
last period, Bulgaria's intentions to attack Ser- 
bia, for the temptation for her was really great, 
at the moment when Serbia was being attacked 
from the north by a great empire. Naturally, it 
was a great temptation for Bulgaria to attack the 
enemy whom she saw preoccupied elsewhere. 
Against this attack I do not say that the only 
restraining force was the steady attitude of the 
Greek Government, but I do claim with reason 
that it has been one of the principal causes for 
the non-action of Bulgaria against Serbia. 

Furthermore, I am sure that lately, if a mis- 
understanding had not prevailed in Bulgaria 
about our policy, due perhaps to the fact that 
during the last days of the Government under the 
Honorable Deputy from Patras the opinions of 
the Government on this matter had suffered a 
certain shake, if, I say, an erroneous conception 
had not prevailed in Bulgaria as to the intentions 
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of Greece in this matter, I have every reaaon to 
believe that Bulgaria would not have decided to 
mobilize and thus to bring about the danger of 
conflagration in the whole Balkan Peninsula. 

GouNARis: "In the first place, what is the 
shake that you mentioned, and, in the second 
place, in what manner did it react on the Bul- 
garian Government?'* 

Venizblos : "The shake was produced by the 
statements made by Badoslavow to his friends 
and published in a communique to the press of 
Bulgaria, where there is a preventive censorship, 
and according to which Bulgaria, while mobiliz- 
ing her army, was not worried, because she was 
counting on the neutrality of both Boumania and 
Greece.** 

GouNABis : *Tou were in the Government.** 

Venizblos: "Yes, but the present Govern- 
ment did not have any more occasion then to 
think of these matters and to make, statements, 
because the Bulgarian mobilization came really 
quite unexpectedly.** 

GouNABis : "Are you assured in any way that 
the Greek Government under me proceeded to 
make some declaration to Bulgaria which would 
have justified Badoslavow*s statements?** 

Yenizelos: '^ffot to Bulgaria. I said that 
during the last days of the late Gk>vemment there 
came a change in opinions on this miatt^. You 
know, for you have experience, how difficult it is, 
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especially in Greece, for the actions and even 
the intentions of the members of the Government 
to remain secret." 

GouNARis : "Please specify the facts by which 
the change has been shown." 

Vbnizblos : "Do yon assure me that there was 
no change of opinions?'' 

GouNABis : "I assure nothing. I am going to 
speak, and then I will state what I assure. I 
ask of you to state the facts which you plead, so 
that I may know about which facts you speak 
and may oppose all that I have to and shall 
oppose. Whatever I have to say I will say. I 
ask of you to explain that which you seem to 
say." 

Vbnizblos: "I do not wish this incident to 
go any further. I come to the conclusion by this 
statement : If the Honorable Deputy from Patras 
will assure me that he never, during his tenure 
of office, changed his intentions nor proceeded to 
any action showing such disposition, I retract 
what I said, and I am happy in accepting such 
an assurance." 

GouNAMs : "Please." 

Vbnizblos : **You don't make the statement? 
Then it is useless for me to explain to Parliament 
by what action that change of your opinions has 
been manifested." 

GouNABis : ^TTou retract what you said about 
me. That's enough. What I have done in con- 
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nection with what you said you will hear when 
I speak." 

Vbnizelos : "Allow me to tell yon, for we are 
before a political body, that the retraction has 
been made under certain condition. Therefore, 
if you state that you did not change your opinion, 
neither did you proceed to actions showing your 
change of opinion, I retract what I said and even 
beg your pardon." 

GouNABis: "But if I don't make the state- 
ment, don't you retract?" 

Venizblos: "But it is useless to explain to 
Parliament by which fact your action has been 
shown." ( Applause. ) 

The Equilibrium in the Balkans. 

"But, gentlemen, to come again to our obliga- 
tions arising from the Treaty of Alliance with the 
friendly and neighboring and allied State, there 
is not only the moral aspect of the question to 
be considered ; there is not only the aspect of the 
political interest connected with it, in a general 
sense. But I ask you, gentlemen, even in case 
there were not a treaty of alliance with Serbia, 
don't you think that at least the Greek Govern- 
ment would have found itself in the greatest em- 
barrassment about what it ought to do in a 
similar contingency? Don't you think, I say, 
that even if the scales did not go towards the 
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assistance of Serbia, the Oovenmiient would have 
found itself at least in the greatest embarrass- 
ment in considering that if it left one of the Bal- 
kan States to overthrow by its own force the 
equality of power established at Bucharest, it 
would have countersigned its own death warrant, 
to be executed within a short time? 

And don't you think, gentlemen, if at the out- 
break of this recent Balkan crisis, which b^an 
since the Bulgarian mobilization, another Gov- 
ernment had been in power here with other opin- 
ions about our treaty obligations, and it had 
stated that it considered that treaty ineffective 
hereafter, and that therefore it did not care about 
the impending attack of Serbia by Bulgaria, 
don't you think, I say, that because of such an 
action by such a Gk>vemment the greatest of 
dangers would have hung over the Greek Na- 
tion? 

Don't you think that if such were the policy 
of the Gtovernment, it was only natural that 
Serbia, being adandoned by her ally and seeing 
from no quarter any hope of salvation, might 
have decided on concessions, not merely to the 
extent to which she had previously consented, 
but to a much greater extent, in order to gratify 
her neighbor's claims, to settle her differences 
with that neighbor and to leave him free there- 
after, undistracted by Serbia, to attack Greece, 
who would have had already to her discredit the 
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fact that she had yiolated her dnty of alliance 
towards a State that was in a terrible condition, 
and who would be then without friends and un- 
defended from all points? 

It's an ea£7 matter, gentlemen, to oppose n^a- 
tively and to blame those who have the refi^nsi- 
bility of the Government in circumstances that 
are so terrible and so serious for the Nation. But 
a statesman must possess the gift to see much 
sooner than others, for if he doesn't possess that 
gift, it is impossible that he shouldn't lead his 
country to disaster and ruin. ( Great applause. ) 

But, gentlemen, you will allow me to bring for- 
ward, in defense of my opinions, another argu- 
ment more decisive than all those that I have 
brought forward up to this time and which you 
will permit me to consider as quite strong. I 
have another argument against which no one of 
you hfius a right to object. I have the argument 
that on this point the present Government is in 
accordance with the expressed opinion of the 
Greek people. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, at the elections which the Govern- 
ment of the Honorable Representative from 
Patras conducted at the end of May it has been 
sought, by all possible means, to confuse the 
minds of the voters by the interposition, instead 
of the questions really separating us, of other 
questions which could not have been the subject 
of a constitutional struggle. And if, as I have 
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always recognized, the popular verdict consti- 
tuted neither an expression of opinion in favor 
of our mixing into the Dardenelles enterprise nor 
an expression of opinion about concessions which, 
after having thought to suggest them to the King, 
I had succeeded in burying, if, I say, the people 
did not express an opinion about either point, 
they did, nevertheless, express without hesitation 
an opinion on the policy of the previous Govern- 
ment, they did, that is to say, express the opinion 
that the policy laid out by me, together with its 
general direction and with the faithful observ- 
ance of the obligations of alliance, was approved 
by the Greek people. 

The Mercenary Press. 

This argument, gentlemen, is such that no one 
here who has self respect is permitted to con- 
tradict it. 

The Honorable Deputy from Corfu addressed 
his question to me, because he wanted to know 
whether the mobilization was leading Greece to 
a speedy war or to repelling an enemy invasion. 
Gentlemen, it is not my policy that is leading 
the country to war. As I said a little while ago, 
I am confident that if the same conception with- 
out interruption had prevailed in the mind of 
the Greek Government that it was impossible for 
Greece to remain indifferent in case of an attack 
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by Bulgaria against Serbia, I am confident that 
the Bulgarian mobilization, I have every reason 
to consider as most probable, that the Bulgarian 
mobilization would not have been ordered. You 
see, therefore, that you don't push the country to 
war by a firm policy, but you can push it much 
sooner to war by an unsteady policy, by a policy, 
I don't say it to offend you, which is not manly. 
As I said when I made the statements announc- 
ing the mobilization to Parliament, the mobiliza- 
tion is an extreme remedy. Fortunately all those 
in this hall who have a right to speak with au- 
thority recognized the necessity in which Greece 
found herself to mobilize, and only those ques- 
tioned the usefulness of the mobilization who 
are out of this hall, I will say it clearly, — I ad- 
dress myself to the Press — ^those that are mer- 
cenary. (Great applause from the fioor and the 
galleries.) I say the word with all consciousness 
of the gravity which the official character of my 
position gives to it, for, gentlemen, we are wit- 
nessing a most sickening spectacle of men who 
are handling certain organs of the public opinion 
and who to the knowledge of the whole world 
have sold their pen to a foreign propaganda and 
who come, at the moment when Greece is mobil- 
izing to meet the greatest of dangers (applause) , 
who come at the moment when in this hall a com- 
plete accordance has been obtained among all 
the political factors of the country, on this par- 
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ticnlar qnestion at least, who come to disturb 
the Greek soul, to place in dispute the question 
whether the Greek mobilization was necessary. 

Th^ do come, gentlemen, these men, at the mo- 
ment when the State through its responsible rep- 
resentatives finds itself in the necessity of stop- 
ping the social and economic life of the Country 
in OTder to call upon the people to face again the 
serious circumstances which are threatening our 
Fatherland, and at this moment, when all those 
in this hall who can haye a valid opinion are of 
one accord on this point at least, these men do 
come and through their mercenary pen try to 
sow doubt in the national soul, in the people 
under arms, who have been torn away from the 
bosoms of their wives or the caresses of their 
mothers and children in order to take up arms 
again, th^ come, I say, to shake the people's soul 
and to create doubt whether these sacrifices are 
necessary or useless. (Applause.) 

The Honorable Deputy from Ck>rfu asked me : 
^^In carrying out this policy of yours, what are 
you going to do, if while going to the assistance 
of your allies, the Serbians, you meet other bayo- 
nets which you do not wish to mieet?" I will con- 
fine myself, Mr. Deputy, to expressing my deepest 
regret that on the way to carry out my duty and 
to protect the most valuable interests of the Na- 
tion I am about to face other peoples with whom 
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I have no immediate quarrel and the clash with 
whom unfortunately cannot but be full of dan- 
gers. ( Interruptions and noise. ) 

The Landing of the Allies at Salonica. 

Oentlemen, don't get excited, because of this 
interruption. The opposition to the policy of 
the Government was equally strong when the 
power mentioned by those who interrupted me 
nowy was in the opposite camp. Therefore don't 
get excited. And I also remind the Honorable 
Deputy from Corfu that Italy, although she de- 
clared war against Austria and has been con- 
ducting it for the last four months, did noti>^be- 
come a belligerent as regards Germany, neither 
do I propose to you, of course, that we declare 
war against Germany and Austria. But if, gen- 
tlemen, while carrying out our national policy, if 
by carrying out our duty, imposed upon us by 
honor and treaty obligations, and if while de- 
fending the most vital interests of our country, 
we were to face those powerful nations, I am sure 
that while expressing our r^rets therefor, we 
would do our duty. (Applause.) 

I do not wish that there should be a misunder- 
standing, gentlemen, as to this expression of 
mine; and I am compelled to state to you that 
when, during these last days, the announcement 
was made of a dispatch of Anglo-French troops 
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to Salonica and the Greek Government was pro- 
testing against the violation of neutrality, as I 
said a little while ago, it could not remain in- 
different to those dangers which, without regard 
to the violation of neutrality, could be connected 
with the landing and passage through our ter- 
ritory of the international troops, for the opinion 
had been expressed in Greece that it was pos- 
sible that the occupation of Serbian territories 
and the passage through Greek territory might 
be used as a means of pressure on the part of the 
allied States to obtain concessions in favor of 
Bulgaria. And I found myself compelled to state 
to those Powers, towards which the gratitude of 
the Greek people is very great, I was compelled 
to state that if I didn't think it was incumbent 
upon us to oppose by force the passage of troops 
through our territory and the violation of our 
neutrality, owing to present conditions arising 
from the world-wide war and the general up- 
heaval, I was determined, nevertheless, to oppose 
the small force of Greece against the colossus 
of the two Great Powers in order to resist the 
landing of troops which might possibly have de- 
signs upon Greek interests! (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, as I said in the beginning, I repeat 
now, that seldom or perhaps never has a more 
serious discussion than the present been con- 
ducted in the Greek Parliament regarding the 
future of the nation. If the Bulgarian mobiliza- 
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tion is to be followed by the entrance of Bulgaria 
into the war through an attack against Serbia 
and we do not do our share, whatever is in our 
power, to repel this danger, we run the risk of 
seeing the equilibrium and the equality of power 
which we established by the Treaty of Bucharest 
upset in such a manner, by the simultaneous 
diminution and destruction of the power of one 
of the allied States and by the corresponding 
increase of power of the other State — which, un- 
fortunately, as I told Parliament three days ago, 
does not cease to declare that it does not con- 
sider itself bound to respect the Treaty of 
Bucharest, and which also, unfortunately, does 
not cease to state that it considers all Greek 
Macedonia, all the country to the bank of the 
Haliacmon as territory included in the circle of 
its national claims — ^we run the risk, gentlemen, 
of seeing the great Greek achievement which was 
accomplished by the wars of 1912 and 1913 be- 
coming of a very short duration. 

But I, gentlemen, retain in this instance, too, 
all the optimism for which I have been frequently 
blamed. I realize all the seriousness of the cir- 
cumstances. Nobody else could wish more than 
I do that European peace had not been disturbed 
for a great number of years after the Treaty of 
Bucharest. I am sure that a long period of peace 
would have given Greece the means of developing 
her new, doubled State, to render it wealthy, 
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both from a financial and a military point of 
view, if I am allowed to connect wealth with 
military expenditures, to render Greece, let me 
better say, strong from a financial, military and 
political point of view, so that she might look at 
the future without anxiety. But, unfortunately, 
in this world we do not play the role of a great 
State. Even great States, by themselves, have 
not been able to shape the course of history ac- 
cording to their own views and interests. The 
war broke out certainly without any cause on 
our part. But once we found ourselves face to 
face with the great problems raised by this war, 
I am sure, gentlemen, that if we have again the 
country and this wonderful people united for the 
defense of our national interests, we shall succeed 
again in effectively defending ourselves, we shall 
succeed again in repelling the great dangers that 
are menacing the int^rity of the Country. And 
who knows, gentlemen, if we may not succeed in 
really securing that future which we could with 
less pain and danger, secure through a long 
period of peace, if it were not for the interposi- 
tion of the European War? 

Gentlemen, I shall be happy to hear on the 
part of the eminent orators of this Parliament, 
on the part of those who can with greater author- 
ity handle these great foreign and national ques- 
tions, I should be happy if I could hear a refuta- 
tion of all that I said; if they brought all the 
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opposing argomentSy so that we might carry on 
this discussion in this chamber with all due calm- 
ness, having in view, I repeat^ the critical cir- 
cumstances and deeming it our duty to enlighten 
the Greek people who are under arms. And 
certainly the heaviest responsibility would fall 
upon the man who would not recognize his i>os- 
sible error. But against the arguments which 
I bring before you, against the conviction with 
which I come before the Greek people again at 
this time and ask for their confidence, in order 
that they may follow me in the road which I 
show them, against those arguments and against 
that conviction, nothing else has been brought 
forward but a negative policy, only hesitations 
and doubts. 

Permit me to say that a n^ative policy, hesi- 
tations and doubts, are nothing else but a re- 
flective return to the old ideology, to that ideol- 
ogy according to which we considered this State 
as not only temporarily but permanently 
crippled, as incapable of brave deeds, as destined 
merely to vegetate and barely live out of inter- 
national b^gary. And it would be manifest, 
in the face of the evident danger which comes 
from the north, in order to take away all that 
we gained during the two wars, that I should be 
irresolute and timid if I did not rush to decisions 
which are imposed upon the Nation by duty, 
honor and supreme interest. ( Great applause. ) 
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SECOND SPEECH 
Delivered September 21, 1915 

The Position of Greece Between the Two 
European Combinations. 

It is to be wondered why the Honorable Deputy 
from Corfu considered that in my speech I 
touched him personally or other leaders of the 
Opposition. There never was in me such an 
intention, nor has a manifestation of such an in- 
tention been mada But the Honorable Deputy 
from Corfu took the floor and attempted to rep- 
resent me as not having tried to convince Parlia- 
ment by the presentation of valid arguments, but 
as having tried to carry it away, through an 
api)eal to the heart. He will allow me, however, 
to point out to him that he was the very one 
who to my whole long array of arguments op- 
posed no argument at all, which is shown by the 
fact that he did not even mention the main basis 
of the present discussion; that is, our treaty obli- 
gation towards Serbia. And he likewise opposed 
nothing in regard to the danger, which I myself 
see, if Bulgaria should be permitted to attack 
Serbia in order to destroy her and to occupy as 
much of Serbian territory as she should like. He 
confined himself again to — ^let me call it — ^his 
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affection of long standing in certain foreign di- 
rections. The Honorable Depnty from Corfu, 
instead of discussing objectively the facts, the 
way they present themselves, and instead of try- 
ing to refute the arguments brought by me before 
the Parliament, told you this: "Don't you see 
that if you follow this policy you bring yourselves 
inevitably towards a combination of Powers 
where all your enemies are to be found and that 
you move away from that combination where all 
your friends are to be found?" 

Theotokis : "I didn't say that." 

Venizblos: "You at least said this: *Don't 
you see that you go towards the combination 
where all your enemies are to be found, while in 
the other combination the parties are at least 
indifferent?' On this secondary matter, which 
does not affect the substance of the discussion 
that is occupying us this evening, I ought to say 
a few words, not in order to convince you that 
you ought not to form your opinions and decisions 
on the strength of sympathies and antipathies, 
but because I have a duty not to allow it to be 
believed that, at least with reference to the more 
general policy of the great European Powers, 
there were indications or counter-indications as 
to our policy, in accordance with the concep- 
tion of the Deputy from Corfu. The Deputy 
from Corfu reminds us of Bussia and of the 
Slavic danger. I think, gentlemen, that when 
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we say Slavic danger, we mean South Slavic 
danger, that we mean principally the Slavic races 
in the Balkans. We think, therefore, that when 
we say Slavic danger, after the new arrange- 
ment of things by the treaty of Bucharest, we 
mean especially the Bulgarian danger. Let us, 
therefore, stop talking of the Slavic danger as 
of a Russian danger, the way the Deputy from 
Corfu wishes to present it, and let us not shift 
our view from that point where the danger really 
lies. The Deputy from Corfu recalled also a 
Mediterranean Power which has world-wide or 
imperialistic views, as they are generally called. 
But he will allow me to remind him that while 
that Power was in an alliance, existing for many 
decades and regularly renewed, the Deputy from 
Corfu had his policy shaped at that time towards 
the same direction and no danger from that di- 
rection was worrying him then. 

"As regards the English sympathy, of long 
standing and almost incurable, for Bulgaria, you 
will permit me to remark that it is due, in the 
greatest measure, to our own fault, because since 
the Busso-Turkish War we allowed, by our 
own policy, the opinion to be formed in Europe 
that Bulgaria was a State capable of living and 
developing and able to be made use of for the 
policy of those who have great interests in the 
Orient, and that Greece belonged to the so-called 
decaying or almost dying nations. But when we 
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showed that we, too, were able to perform brave 
and great things, not for a moment did support 
and assistance fail us from that side. And the 
solution of the particular question of my coun- 
try, which by all those holding a contrary opin- 
ion was considered as insoluble, on account of 
the alleged ulterior motives of England, is due 
to that Power, and also the solution of the ques- 
tion of the Islands is primarily due to that 
Power. 

"But, gentlemen, since I tried to clear these 
Powers of a part of the stain of anti-hellenism 
thrown upon them by the Depuly from Corfu, 
allow me to tell you that on the other side, if I 
see Germany and Austria, two States leading in 
civilization, I have seen also, for a long time 
past, and I do see even today, Turkey, with 
which it is true that our relations to-day are 
considered to be normal, but to which, unfor- 
tunately, our interests, not on account of their 
nature, but as a result of the steady policy of 
the statesmen of Turkey, are in an irreconcil- 
able opposition. And when I see that to that 
combination, which is triple, there is danger of 
a fourth one being added, to make it quadruple, 
then the Deputy from Corfu will allow me to 
tell him that I cannot, if I am not influenced 
by prejudice, but perceive dangers there where 
I see these two States and lesser dangers where 
I see England and Italy. But, gentlemen, I do 
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not bring forward this question in order to draw 
an argument in favor of my opinions^ by invok- 
ing the general distribution of European Powers. 
It must be considered that the Great Powers are 
each seeking their own interesta I only think 
that in r^ard to the Oriental questions, in which 
our own interests are included, the two Western 
Powers are those whose interests are more iden- 
tical with our own. The new Hellenic concep- 
tion fully understands that we cannot expect 
foreigners to be friends of Greece. What we 
must do is to succeed ourselves in finding our 
co-workers and companions in arms, each time 
within the circle in which there is a better ad- 
justment of our own interests. This we must 
look for, Mr. Deputy from Corfu, and I may 
be allowed to repeat that your speech did not 
touch any of the main arguments that I brought 
forward, but it only tried to shift the discussion 
to a different ground." (Applause.) 
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THIRD SPEECH 
Delivered September 21, 1915 

The Question of Concessions. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Patras dealt ex- 
tensively with the statement^ incidentally made 
by me, that if concessions were asked of Greece, 
everybody else may be responsible for this except 
the Government over which I was presiding when 
I retired from power in the month of February 
of the present year. The Deputy from Patras 
thought that he could from this tribune repre- 
sent the facts otherwise, in order to state that 
it was not the first time under his Government 
that concessions were asked of Greece in favor 
of Bulgaria^ but that similar concessions were 
being asked, too, while I was in power. He 
alluded to opinions expressed since the b^in- 
ning of the European War about such conces- 
sions as would have to be made to Bulgaria, 
opinions which did not constitute an official 
demarche towards the Greek Government, but 
which nevertheless manifested the existence of 
dispositions in circles having influence with the 
governments of the then Triple Entente, such 
opinions, I say, could be mentioned from this 
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tribune for no other reason than to demonstrate 
how successful and how eflPective had been the 
policy of the government which the Deputy from 
Patras succeeded, in that since the month of 
October it had received an official assurance that 
no concessions would be asked of Greece, and in 
January, when promises of very large conces- 
sions in Asia Minor had been made to us and 
when it would have been opportune for the Pow- 
ers promising the concessions to ask for counter- 
concessions on the part of Greece, nothing else 
had been asked of Greece except to withdraw 
the objections, which she had expressed from 
the b^inning, against concessions which might 
be made on the part of Serbia. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Patras, in order 
to refute this official proof that no counter-con- 
cessions were asked of us even in the case of 
very lai^e concessions to us, and to prove that 
the danger of such concessions being asked of 
us was always present, mentioned my second 
memorandum, made three or four days after 
that communication, the occasion for the pub- 
lication of this memorandum by the press being 
so well known by Parliament that I need not 
explain it But the Deputy from Patras by 
bringing forward such an argument is evidently 
trying to alter the facts. For the plan which 
I outlined in my second memorandum was not 
based on any concessions being asked of us in 
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favor of Bulgaria, but it had as a basis the 
opinion that if in no other way was it possible 
to obtain those great objects of which I was 
thinking and which I was after, it might be 
advisable for the State to accept even painful 
sacrifices. 

"When I resigned office in February I left you 
these things : An assurance, since the month of 
October, that no concessions would be demanded ; 
a request from the Powers, at the moment when 
promises of concessions in Asia Minor were 
made, that we withdraw our objections to con- 
cessions on the part of Serbia. 

"How it happened that concessions should be 
asked of us after a short time, I certainly do not 
know. You asked whether that was due to your 
having taken an attitude that was hostile to the 
Powers of the Entente. It would be sufficient 
for me to believe that your awkwardness brought 
about this result." 

GouNABis : "Prove the awkardness." 

Vbnizelos: "By witnesses or by documents? 
We are a political body. How do you want me 
to prove it? By what other manner than by 
stating the facts, as they took place?" 

GouNABis: "I proved to you that they also 
asked for concessions from Serbia.'' 

Venizelos: "They asked of Serbia, but they 
did not ask from Greece, and you must not for- 
get that the Powers of the Triple Entente had 
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other rights towards Serbia which they were 
lacking towards Greece; for Serbia, having sus- 
tained the attack of the Austrians, obtained at 
the same time the entrance of three Great Pow- 
ers into the war for the defense of the territorial 
integrity and independence of Serbia. 

'^I am absolutely convinced that Russia, at that 
time, had no reason whatever or interest to start 
the world-wide war. Neither had any of the 
allies of Russia any interest to start the war, 
for which the facts proved that Russia was not 
sufficiently prepared. The war was started be- 
cause the independence of Serbia was threatened, 
and Russia, as the defender of the Slavic States, 
thought that she ought not to suffer the humilia- 
tion which she would have suffered if Serbia 
were destroyed and her sovereignty curtailed. 
And if I have mentioned what had happened 
after my return to power, I have done so in 
order to say that since I again took hold of the 
Government, no demarche has been made to me 
about concessions." 

The Meaning of the Greco-Serbian Treaty 

of Alliance. 

"But all these things now belong to history. 
We shall have time, or rather other people will 
have time, for I don^t believe we shall have time 
to occupy ourselves with them, to write history 
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and to judge the facts. Let us come to those 
subjects which interest us not as historical matr 
ter, but as a present and pressing necessity, to 
face a circumstance which is one of the most 
difficult that our race was ever confronted with. 
The Honorable Deputy from Patras told you 
that I invoked the treaty in order to bring be- 
fore Parliament a matter of interpretation ; but 
so long as I don't bring to Parliament the text 
of the treaty the Parliament is not in a position 
to interpret it. But I explained to Parliament, 
gentlemen, what the essential terms of this treaty 
with Serbia are which can occupy our attention 
this evening. The Honorable Deputy from Patras 
did not dispute the exactness of the statement 
of the terms of the Greco-Serbian Treaty and 
the obligations arising therefrom. But he told you 
that there has been at four different times talk 
of the application of this treaty, during the 
period after the termination of the war with 
Bulgaria, and that at all those four times the 
treaty was not applied; therefore, a treaty the 
application of which was attempted four times 
and which was impossible of application, was 
considered by the Honorable Deputy from Patras 
as having ceased to be valid and alive." 
GouNARis : "I didn't say such a thing." 
Vbnizblos : "Such a thing I gathered." 
GouNARis : "I said that the application of the 
treaty depended upon the general appreciation 
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of circumstances. Please refute what I said and 
not what you make of it, for that would be a very 
easy matter." 

Vbnizelos : "The non-application of the treaty 
at the first time does not shake its validity at 
all, for if the treaty was not applied, it was not 
applied because we did not go to war with Tur- 
key, so that it might be seen whether Serbia 
would carry out the obligations of alliance ; but 
she proved by her action that she was ready to 
carry out the obligations of alliance, without 
even pretending that in the war with Turkey 
we were formally represented as being the ag- 
gressors and not the defenders. On the other 
occasions the Honorable Deputy from Patras 
had no right to assert that the treaty was not 
carried out. It was always carried out, but 
according to the conception of the Government 
as to the way this treaty could be really carried 
out in the common interest of the two contracting 
parties. 

"But the Honorable Deputy from Patras as- 
serted another thing, too. He asserted that the 
request on the part of Serbia for our consent to 
concessions, intended to be made by Serbia, 
meant the abrogation of the treaty.'^ 

QouNARis : "I didn't say such a thing. I said 
that the request of Serbia, the way it was for- 
mulated and having as an object the recognition 
on our part of Serbia as being free to contract 
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and co-operate with Bulgaria, constituted a re- 
quest of abrogation, but I assumed the existence 
of a conception that the interpretation of the 
treaty depended upon the general condition of 
circumstances which would impose ui>on us the 
necessity of taking this or that action." 

Vbnizblos: "I accept, then, what is being 
said at this moment The Honorable Deputy 
from Patras considers that the request of Serbia, 
which was addressed to us, that we might con- 
sent to the concession demanded of her in favor 
of Bulgaria, constituted a request for the abroga- 
tion of the treaty of alliance." 

GouNABis : "In which she was justified by the 
circumstances, too." 

Vbnizblos: "Does this request constitute a 
request for abrogation or exactly the opposite? 
A request for abrogation or a request for con- 
tinuation, because an action was asked for on 
the part of Serbia which clearly, if made by her 
without our consent, was contrary to the con- 
tinuation of the treaty? No request for abroga- 
tion, therefore, but a request for the continua- 
tion of the treaty does the request of Serbia 
constitute, that we consent to an action which, 
if done without our consent, would have given 
us obviously then the right to denounce that 
treaty. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Patras asserted 
that the European War influenced materially 
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the existing situation, and he furthermore added 
that, whenever the attack of Serbia by Bulgaria 
takes place, we shall be able safely to judge 
whether there is an occasion for an intervention 
on our part on account of the treaty of alliance. 
That the European War influenced matters in 
the whole of Europe and in the whole world, 
there was no necessity for us to hear this even- 
ing from this tribune. But I ask : In what sense 
did the European War influence the validity of 
the treaty with Serbia, the defensive treaty which 
by its terms anticipated this war? 

^TTou said that the European War changed the 
existing situation, and you said it in order to 
assert that the treaty can be considered by us 
as being in force no more, owing to the influence 
of the European War. But I was more aston- 
ished by the opinion expressed here and accord- 
ing to which even now, when Bulgaria is mobil- 
izing and we are compelled to proceed to a gen- 
eral mobilization, in order to meet the Bulgarian 
mobilization, our policy must not and cannot 
yet be clearly shaped, but must remain in doubt, 
that it may be definitely shaped at the moment 
when an attack may occur of Serbia by Bul- 
garia. Allow me to say that this theory is a 
continuation of the conceptions prevailing for 
a considerable time during the tenure of the 
office of Prime Minister by the Deputy from 
Patras, and it constitutes a policy which I have 
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alreaxly chaxacterized as negative, and of which, 
allow me to say, the whole wisdom consists in 
this : ^Let us not move ; we are neutrals,' " 
GouNARis : "Is that a little thing?" 
Venizelos : "Regardless of the fact that those 
who could see further were realizing that it was 
impossible for the European War to end without 
our being compelled to move too." 
GouNABis : "The later the better." 

The Object of the Greek Mobilization. 

Venizelos : "But, Mr. Deputy, you cannot say 
this to the Greek people from the moment they 
were called to a general mobilization. I don't 
think you can say to the Greek people for a 
long time : ^ Wait under arms, so that we may see 
when the proper moment shall come for us to 
decide.' And when I reminded you before what 
painful consequences and what tragic awaken- 
ings you would have had if by chance you had 
the honor to be in the Government from the first 
moment of the Bulgarian mobilization — ^when 
our opinion was again asked about the carrying 
out of the obligations of alliance — ^you have 
shown yourself reserved or refusing, and you 
have caused, perhaps, more concessions to be 
made by Serbia to Bulgaria, so that the former 
might escape the danger hanging over her, and 
later on you were compelled to face alone the 
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whole of Bulgaria in order to protect your own 
interests, the Deputy from Patras blamed me 
because I accepted the overthrowing of the 
equilibrium by consenting to the concessions on 
the part of Serbia.'^ 

GouNAEis : "I did not blame you. I said that 
I invoked the fact as an argument" 

Vbnizelos : "Very well. I am very glad that 
you did not blame me, for blame was impossible, 
because the equilibrium would not have been 
affected; for it is known that the withdrawal of 
objections against concessions on the part of 
Serbia wa^ asked of us in the month of January, 
in exchange for other very vast concessions to 
us in Asia Minor, which were not simply in- 
tended to restore the equilibrium, but to create 
a dominating position for Greece. But fortu- 
nately I do not need to deal with this subject, 
for it seems that I misunderstood the leader of 
the Opposition. But one thing I should like to 
ask from the Deputy from Patras : how does he 
explain the fact that, when he took over the 
Government of the country, in the ministerial 
declaration which he published by a communique 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs, he con- 
sidered it his duty to emphasize in such a man- 
ner the observance of the obligations of alliance 
with Serbia as to write : ^But at the same time a 
supreme duty imposes upon the country the 
reservation that she will fulfill the obligations 
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of alliance that have been undertaken?' '' 

GouNABis: "I say that even now." 

Vbnizblos : "If you say that at this hour, too, 
if you believe that the supreme duty of the 
country imposes upon us the duty of fulfilling 
the obligations undertaken by the treaty of al- 
liance, I will declare that I will speak no longer 
on this subject" 

Mr. Gounaris Ignorant of the Obligations 
Arising From the Treaty. 

GtoUNAMS: "You say that you will speak no 
longer, because you believe in the confusion for 
which I blamed you. That Greece will fulfill 
the obligations which she undertook, nobody 
doubts. The question is whether there are any 
obligations and what they are." 

Venizblos: "The Deputy from Patras, being 

an extreme theorist, when he was called to power 
and being about to state to the people under 
what political programme he was assuming it, 
thought it was necessary, it seems, without know- 
ing whether Greece had obligations from an 
alliance or not, to say in his ministerial declara- 
tion, and with such an emphasis, too, that it 
was a supreme duty for us to carry out our 
obligations arising from the alliance. It was not 
permissible for an earnest man when assuming 
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power at the time, neither is it permissible to- 
day for a man of Mr. Gounaris^ position, to say 
that the principal part of his programme is to 
consider as his supreme duty the carrying out 
of the obligations of alliance without his know- 
ing whether such obligations exist. And how 
can you to-day violate obligations which not only 
existed then in the treaty, but which have been 
renewed by my declarations at the beginning of 
the war and by your statements, and how do you 
come to-day to convince Parliament that it is not 
certain in the case of Serbia's being attacked 
by Bulgaria that the treaty stipulation would 
hold and that we should be under obligation to 
resist the attempt to overthrow the statu quo cre- 
ated by the treaty of Bucharest? The Honorable 
Deputy from Patras, in defending the policy of 
neutrality, said that certainly when everybody 
is fighting, the natural condition is neutrality. 
Certainly, when everybody is fighting, the natural 
condition of those that are not fighting is neu- 
trality, but there are exceptions to the rule, when 
put in such a general way. The first exception is 
when at least one of the belligerents is an ally 
whom you undertook, in anticipation of such dan- 
gers, to help in the same way as he undertook 
a corresponding obligation towards you; and 
there is another circumstance in which the main- 
tenance of neutrality, when others are fighting, 
is not a natural condition. It is that in which 
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the struggle is waged in countries upon which 
your national claims are extended. r' 

"The leader of the Opposition approved of this 
from the first moment and I thank him for it, 
because he had the political courage to approve 
of it, despite the opinion of many men around 
him." 

GouNABis: "Nobody of those around me had 
a contrary opinion, and all that has been said in 
the press about it was absolutely false." 

Venizblos: "Perhaps. But at least those of 
the press whom you defended a little while ago 
and to whom I will come back myself towards 
the end of my speech, the way you have done, 
had a contrary opinion." 

GouNARis : "I do not think I have a right to 
blame them as being mercenary, because they . 
have a contrary opinion.^^ / 

Venizblos: "I take it for granted that the 
honorable leader of the Opposition approved of 
the mobilization as a means dictated by neces- 
sity, as a means of precaution against the general 
mobilization of Bulgaria. But the Honorable 
Deputy from Patras, while approving of the gen- 
eral mobilization, seems — ^and I say seems be- 
cause I admit that he leaves also some ways 
open to another solution — seems to be inclined 
to the idea that if Bulgaria, instead of turning 
directly against us, should prefer rather to turn 
against Serbia in order to crush her first and 
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then to turn against us^ we must sit with folded 
arms under a general mobilization for many 
months, until Bulgaria's war is at an end. This, 
gentlemen, means a deep, a radical disregard 
of what a general mobilization means for a State. 
Perhaps, because Greece has made many mobili- 
zations in the past which were called mobiliza- 
tions without their really being such, when one 
and one-half class of reserves were called to the 
colors and then, after a month, two more classes, 
and again another class — ^for these reasons, per- 
haps, the impression remained that mobilization 
is something, which, from the very nature of its 
application, is of long duration, a thing that re- 
quires six, seven or eight months to develop. 
But the conception of to-day, which really Ger- 
many was the first to teach to the military world, 
is that a general mobilization of a country is to 
be ordered only either when the country is pre- 
pared to attack, immediately after the mobiliza- 
tion and concentration, or until the time of ob- 
taining the removal of the causes which brought 
about the mobilization. For one does not fight 
for the sake of fighting, but for the purpose 
of imposing one's will, for the purpose of defend- 
ing one's rights, and one mobilizes because one's 
vital interests are at stake, for the purpose of 
attacking immediately after the concentration, 
or for demobilizing then, because, in the mean- 
time, one succeeded in obtaining the thing for 
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which one mobilized. But you, while approving 
of the mobilization, how do you consider it? Do 
you consider it as a permanent condition which 
can last for months, so that not only will the 
country be ruined financially, but the army 
morally, by being mobilized without doing any- 
thing and only sitting down and looking? Do 
you conceive of the mobilization that way?" 
GtoUNARis : "When is the war going to end?" 
Venizelos: "I don't know when the war is 
going to end. The question that I must decide 
is whether there is a cause for war, whether 
the vital interests of the country are at stake, 
so that not only her moral obligations, those 
arising from the treaty of alliance, but even the 
national interests impose upon me the duty of 
facing this national diflfiiculty. One knows when 
the struggle begins, but one does not know when 
it ends. You have no right, therefore, to reverse 
my question in order to learn from me when 
the war will end. But I have the right to ask 
you how you conceive of this general mobiliza- 
tion of which you approve, if you mean that it 
should continue until Bulgaria shall have de- 
mobilized after finishing the possible war with 
Serbia. For we really talk always of a war be- 
tween Bulgaria and Serbia, altliough the Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria assured us that he has no 
intention whatever of attacking Serbia. We 
speak of these suppositions because they are prob- 
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able, because they are possible, but perhaps they 
may not rest on facts." 

GouNABis: "If she will not attack, shall you 
remain mobilized?'^ 

Vbnizelos: "If she will not attack, but de- 
mobilizes, you may rest assured that I will also 
demobilize." 

GouNABis : "If she will not demobilize?" 

* 

Vbnizelos: "The Honorable Deputy from 
Patras will allow me to remark that it is very 
possible, without being probable, that Bulgaria 
may do something else, in which case, of course, 
there would be no occasion for our intervention ; 
and I believe Bulgaria has other frontiers, too, 
and if she turned against them, our treaty obli- 
gations at least would not hold, neither, perhaps, 
would our vital interests be affected. 

"Gentlemen, I would consider as consistent that 
statesman, but happily I do not find him in this 
chamber, who would say : 'Why do you want the 
mobilization? Bulgaria, in mobilizing, states to 
us that she has no hostile intentions at all, she 
declares to us that she defers to a more conven- 
ient time the settlement of her accounts with us, 
and she prefers not to have to face two enemies at 
the same time, but to strike them one at a time. 
Why, then, should you mobilize now and not wait 
until she may advise you when she intends to 
attack you, so that you may then make your 
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mobilization and not begin to exhaust yourselves 
now?' That statesman I should consider as 
consistent 

Dangers That Would Be Created by a Bul- 
garian Attack. 

"Gentlemen, we are obliged to face the facts 
in a manly way. The Treaty of Bucharest has 
been called by me the constitution of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. Unfortunately, the European 
War, which came so soon, before Greece had the 
time to organize her new possessions, creates 
dangers, grave dangers, for the maintenance of 
the Treaty of Bucharest, or, to speak in a more 
general way, the maintenance of the equilibrium 
of power which was consecrated by that treaty. 
As I said in my statement, when announcing 
the mobilization to the National Representation, 
unfortunately one of the States which signed 
the treaty, being used for many decades to be- 
lieving that it was on the point of realizing its 
national aspirations at the expense of all the 
other Bankan States, a State that was used to 
believing this, owing to the temporary weakness 
of the other States, considers that it is impos- 
sible for it to submit to the Treaty of Bucharest 
and to respect it. Moreover, this State did not 
fail, even at the signing of the treaty, to bring 
forward these protestations. And I ask, what 
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responsible statesman would come to say from 
this tribune that in case Bulgaria attacks Serbia 
and he contributes to the destruction of Serbia 
and therefore succeeds in having Bulgaria grow 
out of proportion at the expense of Serbia, what 
responsible statesman can tell the Greek people 
that he can sleep peacefully, because Bulgaria 
either directly or through somebody else assures 
us that she has no hostile intentions against us 
to-day? Which is that statesman who will say 
from this tribune that he takes, before the peo- 
ple and before the generations to come, the re- 
sponsibiliy for the calamities which would come 
if we placed confidence in these assurances to- 
day, and if we were unmoved and allowed the 
complete destruction of the allied State, with 
a corresponding growth of the power of that 
very State which, unfortunately, appears as our 
implacable enemy? 

"Of course, it is possible that even if Bulgaria 
does not attack Serbia, it is possible, through the 
outcome of the European War, that Serbia may 
suffer a curtailment in the sovereignty of her 
country and it is possible that an increase in 
Bulgarian power may result therefrom ; but you 
are bound to admit that if the matter were lim- 
ited to that only, if the Austro-Qerman armies 
should only force the passage of Orsova and 
thence through Bulgaria they should march to 
Constantinople, while Bulgaria kept quiet, our 
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dangers would be less. If matters were to be 
decided in the Congress of Peace, without Bul- 
garia's being in the meantime in possession of 
the greater part of Serbia, it would be possible 
to hope that views again would prevail about the 
necessity of an equilibrium of power among the 
Balkan States. But if instead of that, if instead 
of all of us, Bulgaria and ourselves, going under 
the same conditions into the Congress of Peace, 
we were left out of it, while Bulgaria partici- 
pated in it as a belligerent, so as to have a voice 
and a vote, and not only that, but if she appeared 
before the Congress of Peace having in her pos- 
session perhaps a great part of Serbia, not only 
the undisputed but also the disputed zone and 
probably a part of the Serbian Kingdom, as it 
was before the war of 1912, do you believe that 
the loss which we shall suffer in this second con- 
tingency can approach the one we are going to 
suffer in the other contingency? 

The Vote of the Greek People. 

"The Honorable leader of the Opposition spoke 
also of the vote of the Greek pd^le, while an- 
swering my allegation that in favor of this policy 
of mine I have obtained the expressed opinion of 
the voters of the country, through the elections 
recently held. And the Deputy from Patras 
asked: ^Was it the fact that the elections were 
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held on the controversy about the interpretation 
of the treaty?' The Deputy from Patras as- 
serted, if I understood rightly, that the elections 
were conducted on the question which brought 
about my resignation from office. Imagine, gen- 
tlemen, in what error the Deputy from Patras 
still is, so many months after the elections are 
over. He thinks that the Liberal Party, when 
it went to the polls, did so in order to send an 
army division to the Dardenelles, and he forgets 
that all those who could then with authority rep- 
recent the Liberal Party in explaining the opin- 
ions of that party were saying that there was 
no more question of that policy of the month of 
February. And if the Greek people have rend- 
ered a verdict about anything, despite all that 
has been done under your Government to adul- 
terate the opinion of the voters ^^ 

GouNAEis: "I tell you that it has not been 
adulterated." 

Vbnizblos : "Things have been done which for 
a great number of decades have not been done 
in the political life of Greece. When I shall 
speak of your defense of certain organs of public 
opinion I shall return to this point and I shall 
tell you whatever I have to tell you about it. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Patras addressed 
to me the question : ^Through what procedure — 
I have it marked and underlined — did the Greek 
people express their opinion at the elections?' 
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Through the constitutional procedure, I answer 
him. The Greek people decided, through the 
elections, that they again entrusted the Govern- 
ment of the country to the Liberal Party, that 
they entrusted the Government of the country 
to the Liberal Party with a full knowledge of its 
policy, because it had been explained to them. 

"The Deputy from Patras, distorting entirely, 
rather misinterpreting entirely, adulterating en- 
tirely the opinion expressed by the Greek People, 
does not accept the fact that by this opinion the 
general policy of the Liberal Government had 
been approved, a policy which in foreign affairs 
had a definite direction, and had as a principal 
part of its programme the carrying out of the olt- 
ligations of the treaty of alliance. He doesn't- 
consider that the people decided upon that, but 
he thinks that they decided about the necessity 
of sending a division to the Dardanelles, and he 
almost denounced me to the Greek people on the 
ground that, having been called to power through 
the approval of my policy, I did not take care 
to send that division, not because conditions had 
changed in the meantime, but because I con- 
sidered the sending of that division as un- 
necessary. 

There is no question, gentlemen, to open an 
incidental discussion to-day about the part of 
my policy related to my resignation from oflBice, 
which belongs now to history. Let us postpone 
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a possible discussion of this matter to some other 
time, if that too must be conducted in this cham- 
ber. But I will maintain, Honorable Deputy 
from Patras, without in the least wishing to 
touch you personally^ that in claiming that the 
public opinion has not been expressed through 
the elections upon the questions before us, but 
that it has been expressed through the Press 
which I alluded to, you insult the political sys- 
tem under which this country is governed. I 
was the first to recognize that the newspapers 
and consequently the journalists are in a meas- 
ure interpreters of public opinion. But I did 
not expect that a state^nan of your prominence 
should put face to face the expression made 

through the elections ^ 

GouNABis: "No." 

Making the Distinction Between the Mer- 
cenary and the Honest Press. 

Venizelos: **Read your speech and you will 
see it — ^For the expression of public opinion 
which is interpreted by the newspapers/ And 
of which newspapers did I speat, gentlemen? 
The Honorable Deputy from Patras, asserting 
that I insulted the organs of public opinion — I 
read from the notes that I kept in order that I 
might not misinterpret him — ^the Deputy from 
Patras had an interest to extend that circle 
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a^nst which all that has been said this evening, 
from this tribune, was directed; he had an in- 
terest to extend that circle to the whole of the 
Press, but it referred only to certain organs of 
the Press and of the Public Opinion. There are 
men even in this chamber that publish a news- 
paper which for many years has been mercilessly 
attacking the Liberal Government; nevertheless 
nobody even thought of making against this 
organ of public opinion the slightest allusion 
similar to that which I so clearly expressed 
this evening ; and towards other organs of public 
opinion, too, which follow definite principles and 
which have demonstrated a constancy in their 
policy, nobody thought of addressing an insult. 
But when, Honorable Deputy from Patras, it is 
known to all those living around here that cer- 
tain organs of public opinion managed within 
less than twenty-four hours to change entirely 
their policy, because in the meantime there had 
been a shameless buying out on the part Qf a 
foreign propaganda, do you believe that you had 
a right to admonish me>and to advise me not 
to attack the press, pretending that I was almost 
trying to terrorize it? You even told me that we, 
public men, must get used to suffer even insults 
and injustices on the part of the press. While 
I am not the oldest in this chamber, I have been 
the most insulted, because my political career has 
be^i longer and more eventful and it was only 
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natural for me to become an object of ordinary 
attacks. I have never been depressed on account 
of such attacks^ nor at this moment do you see 
me angry because personal attacks have been 
made against me. 

"There has been no such personal attack, but, 
of course, my conscience is aroused when for so 
many months I have been witnessing, together 
with the Greek society, the most immoral specta- 
cle of certain organs of public opinion, which in 
a moment entirely abandoned the policy which 
they have been defending for such a long time, 
because they were enlightened by the lavish dis- 
X)ensation of money, a dispensation made by a 
foreign propaganda of money which was not 
given to serve Greek interests, but to serve in- 
terests which were foreign and alien to the Greek 
interests! (Great applause.) 

"The Honorable Deputy from Patras will al- 
low me, furthermore, not to pass without protest 
an injustice which he has done to other organs 
of public opinion. In connection with what has 
been said here to-night, he mentioned the violent 
attacks which had been made during his tenure 
of office on the part of the opposition press, 
and especially on the part of the press which 
was friendly to the Liberal Party. But he has 
done the press an injustice when he spoke about 
it at the same hour and at the same moment, side 
by side, with the mercenary press, when he spoke 
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of a press which in interpreting the opinions of 
a great political party has defended them, with 
power and vigor, perhaps with harshness some- 
times, for which the explanation, if not the justi- 
fication, must be sought in this: that the press 
was representing not merely the opinion of a 
great political party in the country, but of the 
party holding the majority in the country; for 
you did not have yet the opinion of the nation 
expressed in your favor by a majority in Parlia- 
ment, and the facts have proved by the elections 
that the fiction remained simply fiction, while 
the reality was in favor of the opinions of the 
press which represented the views of that polit- 
ical party. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Patras thought 
that I had done something out of place when 
from this tribune I denounced to the Greek Na- 
tion, as I had a duty to, the mercenary press, 
and he pointed out to me that another way was 
indicated for me in which to strike at that press, 
and that was by bringing charges against it." 

GouNARis: "No." 

Vbnizelos : "You told me that, since they are 
traitors to the country, I ought to bring charges 
against them; and my opinion is that you have 
considered that as the crime of tre'ason against 
the country and have asked for the application 
of the provisions of the law relative to such 
crime, to the end that the heads of these men 
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should be cut off. But I think not only that 
those provisions cannot be carried out, but also 
that no other proyision bearing upon this matter 
can be applied." 

GouNABis: "I did not mean that you should 
apply the provisions of the law which are in 
force and which, it is true, are not applied owing 
to their severity ; I meant that you should intro- 
duce a new provision, that you might take meas- 
ures accordingly." 

Vbnizelos : "I do not think you can blame me 
for not having taken measures in connection with 
this matter, when you know that it is only a 
month since I have been in power." 

The Gounaris Cabinet Has Tried to Intimi- 
date the Voters. 

"You accused me of wishing to terrorize the 
press, me who was President of the Government 
during the two previous wars, when the press 
was under martial law, and you will admit that 
never in any country has martial law been less 
onerous to the press than that which has been 
applied here. But even now, gentlemen, there 
is a decree of proclamation of martial law in 
Athens, signed, which of course was asked for 
by me and for which I am responsible; never- 
theless I am trying and I am postponing from 
day to day its publication in the hope that it 
may be possible that it become unnecessary. And 
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you come to accuse me of trying to terrorize the 
press, because^ ascending this tribune and being 
a partisan of the liberty of the press and even 
tolerating its very license, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of punishing the license without restrict- 
ing the liberty, I do not reach such a point of 
political cowardice as not to strike at a mercen- 
ary press by saying to it : ^ You are mercenary, be- 
cause you receive foreign money and try to serve 
foreign interests?' 

But the Honorable Deputy from Patras has 
been more unlucky when he made use of the term 
of terrorism as being utilized by me for the pur- 
pose of muzzling the press that opposes me, and 
I am accused as a terrorist by whom? By the 
man who, having come to power in a way that 
was certainly constitutional, but not entirely 
normal; by a man who, furthermore, on being 
vested for the first time with the office of Prime 
Minister of the State, has considered that it was 
morally permissible and politically right and 
useful to try to use terrorism against a great 
political party which left power, not because it 
was deprived of the confidence of the country, 
but because it dissented from the Crown for 
reasons which were to its credit, which left i)Ower 
because it remembered what its leader had said 
on being first received by the People of Athens, 
that he would not consent to remain in power, 
even for a moment, if that was to be done at the 
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sacrifice of his principles and of his opinions. 
And that political party you tried to terrorize 
the following day. After being in power over 
four and one-half years I left for Spetzae for 
a few days^ rest, and when I returned, I was 
forbidden to land at Piraeus, as though I were 
a common criminal. (Voices: ^Shame, shame,^ 
and applause.) I landed at Phaleron, because 
Piraeus was terrorized by infantry and cavalry. 
And he forgets that he accused me of wishing to 
terrorize the press, me who even at this moment 
am trying to postpone the application of ,the 
martial law. Who forgets that? The man who, 
as minister of war, on the anniversary of the 
National Holiday ordered that the house of the 
ex-prime minister should be surrounded, of the 
ex-prime minister who, after all, had himself 
somewhat contributed to the enthusiastic cele- 
bration of that holiday after the events of 1912 
and 1913. The man who ordered that the house 
of the ex-prime minister should be besieged and 
that he himself, who before the siege had gone to 
Kephissia, should be prevented, on his return, 
from entering his house. 

"And it is the Deputy from Patras that accuses 
me of terrorism; he who consented to conduct 
elections during which the right of assembly had 
been entirely abrogated by a police regulation. 
Who consented to conduct elections in which he 
made it a rule that all those applauding the leader 
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of one of the great political parties should be con- 
sidered insnlters of the Crown and taken to jail. 
Gentlemen, I r^ret if in the course of my speech 
I have been sometimes harsh. No matter how 
determined we may be, when ascending the tri- 
bune, not to be harsh we often reach the opposite 
point, and let us admit that the responsibility 
for the harshness of the language is a common 
one. 

He Avoids Danger Who Dares to Face It. 

"I do not wish, gentlemen, to end my speech 
otherwise than in the way the Deputy from 
Patras ended his own. We are really facing 
one of the most serious periods of our national 
history. We have a duty, by examining the facts 
objectively, to decide what the supreme interests 
of the nation demand to be done. Not the one 
who runs away from danger will evade it safely. 
He will evade it more effectively who will face 
it. If the cause which brought about the Greek 
mobilization is to materialize, the dangers 
threatening us will not be avoided by saying the 
Lord's Prayer, politically and nationally, and by 
asking of Qtod to let us live to-day and as for to- 
morrow, in Qtod we trust. We will avoid the 
danger if we have a policy of long reach, if we 
have in view, not what is possible to happen to- 
day or during the coming months, but that which 
will surely happen at a not distant time, if we 
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should consent^ in violation of our obligations 
of alliance and in disr^ard of our most vital 
interests — that our ally be crushed and that the 
other one who claims to be our opponent become 
exceedingly strong. 

I repeat that only by facing the danger now, 
and not only that, but by declaring, and being de- 
termined to do so, that we shall not permit such 
an attack against our ally, both because of the 
obligations of alliance and because we know what 
fate is in store for us later on, — only in this 
manner can we expect to repel the impending 
danger. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Corfu blamed me 
for another shortcoming, — for my faith, because 
I told him what I believed. Well, gentlemen, it 
happens that in politics greater deeds are per- 
formed by those who believe than by the skeptica 
When in the month of September Jl913j) the Gov- ///^ 
emment under me found itself m the face of 
an impending Balkan War, an offensive war, and 
not the one provided for by our defensive treaty 
with Bulgaria, and in which Greece was invited 
to participate without conditions, which could 
not have been arranged at the moment, the faith 
which was in me and in my fellow ministers 
and in the Boyal Authority, the faith in the 
vitality of the Greek People, the faith that by 
rushing into such a struggle with our small but 
already well equipped army it was impossible 
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for us not to obtain proportionate profits, that 
faith made us then face a war which all the great 
men who also possessed military wisdom con- 
sidered as hopeless for the ii^alkan Peoples. Do 
you remember what the Deputy from Corfu then 
told Parliament? He tried as much as he could 
to suppress by his patriotism his inward doubt, 
and in order not to spread distrust among the 
people he said, as you remember — ^^Things haye 
reached a point where nothing else is left to us 
except to reinforce you.' I remember him at that 
moment and I did not misunderstand him. I 
am sure that he believed that Greece was being 
dragged to slaughter. 

"The Deputy from Corfu sees therefore, that 
faith in the vitality of the nation is not an ele- 
ment of failure, as he seems to believe. Neither 
is the skepticism by which others are distin- 
guished a factor for the accomplishment of great 
deeds. Surely, faith when accompanied by the 
folding of arms, with indifference to everything 
that is going on around us, surely such a faith 
cannot bear fruit But if the faith be accom- 
panied by constant hard work for preparation 
of the country to face eventualities, when it fore-, 
sees the morrow and is not content to patch up 
things for to-day, then that faith achieves great 
things ; it is the faith which has accomplished in 
the world great and wonderful deeds. (Great 
applause. ) 
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"The development of our affairs for the last 
seven months demonstrates that we are outside 
of the basis of our free parliamentary govern- 
ment. For if in the National Sovereignty the 
right is still recognized to regulate the internal 
affairs of the country, nevertheless in connec- 
tion with its foreign relations and the regula- 
tion of the national policy we are face to face 
with a disr^ard of both the vote of the National 
Representation and of the verdict of the Greek 
people, as expressed through the elections. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

"But, gentlemen, with this subject I am not 
going to deal at this moment The situation, as 
I had the honor to explain to Parliament a week 
ago, is more critical than any other perhaps 
which the country has met with since the Na- 
tional Independence. And in the midst of such 
a situation it would be extremely venturesome to 
look for the solution of such thorny problems, 
to wear out the country with internal strife and 
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to render it less capable of facing the difficulties 
of foreign conditions. 

"But no matter how much by the appearance 
of your Government before this Parliament after 
its vote of eight days ago, this body has ceased 
in substance to be the representative of National 
Sovereignty and has been transformed into a 
plain assembly, into a society, I might say, of 
leading citizens, I think, gentlemen^ that I ful- 
fill a supreme duty to the Country and to its 
Government if from this floor I explain the 
doubts and the worry which I entertain, in case 
the policy of the Government, which has not been 
clearly defined by the statements of its Honor- 
able President, should substantially depart from 
the basis upon which my policy rests. 

Greece Ought to Assist Serbia, Even If 
There Were No Alliance. 

"Of the Treaty of Alliance with Serbia the 
statements of the Government made no mention. 
I myself am obliged not to touch this question. 
I will even do something better. By subtraction 
I will come to suppose that the treaty was never 
contracted with Serbia. And I will say: ^Gen- 
tlemen, can it be doubted for a moment that the 
solid, the firm foundation of the foreign affairs 
of our national policy ought and must be the 
maintenance, at the price of every sacrifice, 
of the equilibrium, of the equality of power, let 
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me say the word, which has been established by 
the Treaty of Bucharest? As for myself, I al- 
ways thought, and think now, that on this point 
there cannot be a second opinion in the Country. 
All the governments, on this subject, must have 
steady conceptions, entirely identical, for only 
in this manner will it be poi^ble to avoid mis- 
understandings, which, having found their way 
elsewhere, caused, perhaps, the present mobiliza- 
tion which we face. 

"I suppose, then, I say, that the treaty of al- 
liance has never been concluded with Serbia. 
And I ask : *Can we permit, can the Greek State 
allow, one of the Balkan States to intervene in 
the great war and to bring it about by its own 
power that one of these States, which constitutes 
and assures the substance of equilibrium, should 
be the more effectively crushed, while the other 
State, Bulgaria, shall grow in size?' 

A War Between Greece and Bulgaria. 

"After a second war gentlemen, the effort is 
naturally to avoid a third one. But the problem 
must be faced by the nation at this moment in 
a manly way. And the problem, the way I un- 
derstand it, is, not whether we must go to war 
or avoid the war, but when we must go to war, 
because it is to our interest to do so, as long 
as, unfortunately, one of the Balkan States di- 
rects its national claims toward all points of the 
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horizon^ and I may say that it directs its na- 
tional claims especially towards our frontiers, 
because the country which we possess in Mace- 
donia and upon which we see that our neighbor 
has designs is larger and wealthier than the 
country possessed by the other Balkan Peoplea 
"It is asked, therefore : When we haye such a 
neighbor, is it possible to believe that a war 
between Greece and Bulgaria can be avoided? 
And if you are obliged to answer with me that 
the war cannot be avoided, that the war, if not 
made to-day, will be made to-morrow or the day 
after, the question before the national opinion 
is this: Even if we had no treaty with Serbia,^ 
must we allow that State to be crushed finally 
which contributes to the maintenance of the 
equilibrium and to allow the immediate rival to 
grow in power beyond proportion, that he may 
fall upon us tomorrow, when we shall be de- 
prived already of both allies and friends, and j 
that he may succeed in destroying us also? 

The German Propaganda in Greece. 

"The answer, gentlemen, to these questions of 
the anxiety of the national soul would not have 
been doubtful — I admit it — ^if another factor did 
not intervene, a factor really serious, the Pan- 
European War. 

"For even those who disagree with me realize 
that we ought never to allow Bulgaria to crush 
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Serbia alone, that ske may later turn against 
us ; but they think that aB Bulgaria, in attacking 
Serbia, is co-operating with one of the combina- 
tions of the great European Powers, it is to our 
interest to postpone the settlement of our ac- 
counts with that neighbor, who does not deny 
haying such national accounts with us, to post- 
pone it, I say, until after the European War. 

"And I have to explain, gentlemen, whether 
really that most serious factor must make us 
hesitate as to the policy which we must fol- 
low. 

"I know, gentlemen, that the question has been 
repeatedly discussed, not in this chamber but 
outside of it, as to who shall be the final yictor 
in the great European War. It has been also 
discussed, although the value of this question 
has been often disregarded, which it would be to 
our interest should be the victor in this great 
struggle that is being waged almost in the whole 
world. As regards the first problem, I am not 
competent to give a cat^orical answer. And 
I doubt whether there is anybody on earth who 
can safely say what the outcome of the Euro- 
I)ean War is going to be. But it happened, gen- 
tlemen, that as a result of the opinions of cer- 
tain military circles among us, truly the most 
comi)etent to have an opinion, but who pursued 
their studies in Germany and who naturally 
learned not merely to appreciate but to admire 
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Germany's organization and German preparation 
in everything and especially in military affairs, it 
happened, I say, as a result of the opinions of 
these military circles, with the help of the for- 
eign propaganda which has used part of our 
press as its tool, that the opinion has been im- 
planted that the question of the outcome of the 
European War cannot be in doubt, that it is a 
question which must be solved positively in favor 
of the European combination in which Germany 
is participating. 

"I said a little while ago, gentlemen, that Ger- 
man preparation and organization are really 
wonderful. But if that organization in every- 
thing, and especially the military preparation, 
did not succeed in the first months of the war, 
when it faced enemies who were not only not 
equally prepared, but most of whom, unfor- 
tunately for them, were not even sufficiently pre- 
pared, if, I repeat, she did not succeed, during 
the first months, in obtaining decisive results, I 
believe — and one need not be a military man to 
judge upon the broad lines of this question — I 
believe that, an immediate and lightning suc- 
cess not having been obtained at the beginning, 
the final issue of the struggle cannot but be at 
least wholly doubtful for the combination of 
which the Gterman colossus is a part. For the 
other European combination draws from both 
human and financial sources which are twice the 
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size of thoBe from which the other combination 
draws. And as the time passes and the oppor- 
tunity is offered for a completion of the prepara- 
tion of the other side^ which in the b^inning was 
incomplete, by so much does the victory of one 
combination, which by some people used to be 
considered as assured, become more and more 
doubtful. 

"But, gentlemen, what we must give our atten- 
tion to at this moment is this : The issue being 
doubtful, is it to our interest to settle our pend- 
ing accounts with our neighbor, or to postpone 
the settlement for some future time? Certainly I 
cannot say that Greece, being a small State and 
disposing of a small military force, will be able 
to contribute to the European War a share which 
will be decisive for its general issue. But, gentle- 
men, if Greece had followed the policy proposed 
by me, she would not have entered directly into 
the European War, neither would she have made 
a campaign extending to the Danube. She would 
have had only to remain armed and to declare 
to Bulgaria that she would not permit her to 
attack Serbia, for in such a case Greece would 
counter-attack Bulgaria. And in this, the south- 
eastern theatre of war, the force that Greece 
could have offered would have been worthy of 
attention, would have produced substantial re- 
sults. In the manner that Bulgaria, which is 
also a small State, succeeds by her possible par- 
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ticipation in offering colossal advantages for the 
prosecution of the war in this southeastern part 
to the other group of the warring powers, in the 
same manner Greece by participating in order 
to prevent Bulgaria from attacking Serbia, could 
offer decisive assistance, so decisive that one 
might be sure that, even if our allies the Serbians 
were comi>elled to retreat on the northern part 
of this southeaatem theatre of war, it would 
have been imx>ossible for our enemies to reach 
the southern parts of this theatre, parts which 
would have been occupied by the Greek Army, 
by the remnants of the retreating Serbian Arpy 
and by the foreign force which would have come 
to our assistance. It would have been impossible 
for a great army supplied by a single railroad 
line to reach these parts, while our forces would 
have been abundantly served by the sea route of 
Salonica and Cavalla. And I have the Arm con- 
viction that, no matter what the issue of the 
war might be on the other fronts, the n^otia- 
tions of peace would find Greece advanced into 
Bulgaria and at any rate occupying, at least 
together with her allies, the whole of her own 
territory, and, with such a condition of affairs, 
Greece would sit at the Congress of Peace having 
the support of four of the Great Powers, become 
already her allies. 

"But, gentlemen, I deem it necessary to ex- 
amine the matter also from another point of view. 
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I said that the question has been examined both 
in the press and by public opinion as to which 
it would be to our interest should be the final 
victor in this great war. The foreign propaganda 
tried to convince the Greek People that the in- 
terest of the country lies in the defeat of the 
Western Powers and in the victory of the com- 
bination participated in by Turkey and now by 
Bulgaria. And we came, gentlemen, to the point 
of witnessing failures in the Dardanelles cam- 
paign being greeted with joy. But the national 
soul, gentlemen, never erred, and it is impos- 
sible for it to err, especially to-day, when Bul- 
garia has definitely taken that side. The victory 
of the Entente Powers to-day, if, with Bulgaria 
participating in the war, we were also compelled 
to participate, the victory, I say, of the Entente 
Powers would serve the Greek interests more 
than it could be possible not merely for optimistic 
statesmen, but even for frenzied poets, I should 
say, to imagine or to hope for. The defeat of 
the combination to which Bulgaria would belong 
would mean the final burial of the views and 
claims of that State for leadership in the Bal- 
kans; it would mean also her territorial restric- 
tion in the peninsula, while at the same time it 
would mean the extension of the Greek State 
on the coast of Asia Minor and in the Balkan 
Peninsula. I am sure that the Deputy from 
Corfu must be again saying to himself: liOok 
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at the optimist^ how he is spreading his wings 
and what views he is opening before our eyes!' 
But I have a duty to point out to the Honorable 
Deputy from Corfu that he could more reason- 
ably have sneered at my hopes and anticipations, 
if at the beginning of the first war against Tur- 
key, I should have told him — ^if I had known it 
myself — ^that our frontiers would be removed 
from Papapoulion to the Nestos Eiver than he 
can be skeptical to-day when I tell him that our 
frontiers could be removed from the Nestos to 
the Maeandros and the Hermos. 

Germany's Promises. 

"But, on the other hand, what are the conse- 
quences of the victory of the combination in- 
cluding Turkey and Bulgaria going to be, what 
will .be its results for our national interests? 
They are going to be an increase of power for 
Turkey, an increase of power, which did not 
worry me at another time, but which does worry 
me now, since in Turkey the Young Turk regime 
has prevailed. And it cannot but worry me 
exceedingly, because you know that with this 
increase of power will be connected the destruc- 
tion of the rest of the Hellenic Eace, the uproot- 
ing of the Greek race in Turkey. With this 
victory will be connected the crushing of Serbia, 
of Serbia, which is one of the factors of Balkan 
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equilibriunL. With this victory will be connected 
the overgrowth of Bulgaria's power. It is said, 
gentlemen, — and I know it — that this combina- 
tion, or at least one of its members, the directing 
member at that, promises ns that we have nothing 
to lose, it promises ns our territorial integrity. 
I also know that it promises us an extension in 
Southern Albania^ a small one surely, for I do 
not think there is anybody in this chamber who 
is disposed to see the Oreek State extended beyond 
the point where the activity of Hellenic Civil- 
ization offers us a solid foundation for further 
civilizing work. If you will consult the map, 
gentlemen, you will see that this section is too 
small, after the occupation by us of Northern 
Epirus. They further recognized that the disr 
trict Doiran-Gevgheli, — ^which really constitutes 
the key to our Macedonian frontiers, — ^must come 
eventually to Greece. The first promises I heard 
from persons holding official positions, while 
what I am going to say now I heard from per- 
sons not having official i>ositions. I heard, then, 
it being said that they promise us even Monastir, 
about which really there has never been a ques- 
tion, and also the Twelve Islands and Cyprus. 
But let us pay no attention to the unsophisti- 
cated ones who would believe that a change in 
the actual situation of the islands can be ef- 
fected against the will of the Powers dominating 
the sea. For my part, I should be happy if, 
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by following a i)olicy other than the one I sug- 
gestedy we should succeed^ not in taking new 
islands^ but only in keeping from danger those 
islands that belong to us now." 

The Dangers From a Great Bulgaria. 

"There are, then, some people who say : *Since 
they promise us our territorial int^rity and, 
furthermore, give us the key of Doiran-Qevgheli, 
together with a small extension in Northern Al- 
bania, why should we not be satisfied with these, 
so as not to face the dangers of a war?^ But 
the answer to this question^ gentlemen, cannot 
be doubtful. The integrity of the Greek State 
is gravely affected the moment its relation to the 
rival States in the Balkans, which has been es- 
tablished by the Treaty of Bucharest, is ma- 
terially upset It would be less dangerous for 
our national future, if Greece were even de- 
prived of a small i)ortion of her territory, pro- 
vided the other i>eoples were restricted to a 
proportionate d^ree. But to-day, when Greece 
is not to become smaller, but even to get some 
of the small crumbs from this table, which has 
been spread by the European War and from 
which our rival is to get a colossal development, 
I ask you, gentlemen: When Serbia shall have 
disappeared, when Bulgaria shall have become 
overgrown by the occupation of a great part or 
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of the whole section of Serbian Max^edonia, and 
perhaps of a great part of the Serbian Kingdom, 
as it was before 1912, and also by her coming 
out on the Adriatic, I ask, what Greece's posi- 
tion is going to be in the face of such an arrange- 
ment of Balkan affairs? In what position is the 
Country to find itself, either to-morrow or two 
years from now, when the promise becoming ex- 
tinct that Bulgaria shall not be allowed to attack 
Greece to-day she should want to settle her ac- 
counts with us? We shall have, gentlemen, then 
to face the war which we are trying to avoid to- 
day, and we shall be alone, without allies and 
without friends in a war with Bulgaria who will 
be the ally of Turkey, Austria and Germany. 
I do not mean to say by this that Bulgaria's 
allies will participate in the war; I only mean 
to say that our opponent will be able to rely 
diplomatically, too, upon three Powers, and we 
shall have to face the break with Bulgaria, while 
we shall be destitute of allies whom we shall 
have abandoned, and destitute of friends, for we 
shall have no one. 

"We are not called upon to settle the question 
whether there must be a war or not. The ques- 
tion is when it shall be possible to face this war 
with greater hopes of success and with less fears 
of danger and disaster. For my part I cannot 
but shudder in face of the situation which would 
be created for Greece if what I foresee were to 
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come true, if Serbia being crushed to-day, we were 
to see extending alongside our northern frontiers 
a state which should be materially stronger than 
our own. I cannot suppose that the political 
experience of the present government and the 
patriotism of its members can be limited to view- 
ing the situation only for the time during which 
they shall probably be in power, during the time 
of the present war. It would not be worthy of 
men of the standing of the members of the pres- 
ent government not to look also at the future, 
and indeed at the immediate future, perhaps the 
morrow. 

Zaimis' Ministerial Statement Entirely 

Indefinite. 

"Gentlemen, your ministerial statement does 
not give us the meaus of knowing what your 
policy is going to be in case of an attack of Serbia 
by Bulgaria, I do not complain of this vague- 
ness. But I am compelled to take it for granted 
that it is possible for the present government, in 
the further development of the situation, to find 
that neutrality, even an armed neutrality, must 
be maintained to the end, even if Bulgaria gave 
up neutrality and attacked Serbia. 

"And on this point I will ask the members of 
the Government to pardon me if I give them some 
advice, to which I should not be entitled even on 
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account of my age, bnt for which the right is 
given me by the fact that I repay a debt to two 
prominent members of the Government, to the 
Honorable Deputy from Corfu and to the Hon- 
orable Deputy from Patras, and I hope that the 
other members will pardon me if I think that in 
the payment of this debt I am allowed to give 
some advice. 

"If, I say, we were to supi)ose that in the devel- 
opment of matters the Gk>vemment should not 
think it imperative to participate in the struggle, 
ev^i in case of Bulgaria's participation, I think 
I should tell them this : Let us not deceive our- 
selves. We certainly maintain neutrality, and I 
should even say that our neutrality may appear 
as being friendly to one of the two groups, if for 
no other reason than for the existence of our 
treaty with Serbia, towards which our neutrality 
could not have been, from the beginning, other- 
wise than exceptionally friendly and favorable. 
But if our armed neutrality continues, from dis- 
position and in accordance with the Oreek soul, 
to be favorable in fact to one side, however, by 
its results our neutrality is nothing but exclu- 
sively profitable to the opposite combination. 
Even if we wanted, gentlemen, even if we didn't 
have the sincerest disposition towards neutrality, 
which I do not deny to the Government, even if 
we wanted, perchance, to offer to the other com- 
bination a greater assistance, we could not have 
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done more than we do. By this I mean to say 
that the service which Greece is going to render 
to the Austro-Qerman combination by her i)os- 
sible persistence in neutrality to the end, that 
this service is great, and it is only reasonable 
and natural that we should obtain prox>ortionate 
profits in exchange for this service. 

^^I have heard it said that it is not permitted to 
us to look to an understanding with either com- 
bination, for in that case we should expose our- 
selves to the anger of the other combination. I 
do not agree with that at all. By maintaining 
a favorable neutrality to the end, possibly by not 
going to the assistance of Serbia, we will not 
exiK)se ourselves because, in rendering those serv- 
ices against our will to the other combination, 
we took care to get some profits in exchange ; the 
anger would be justified because by our policy 
we serve the other combination, not because we 
tried to get some profit out of this policy of ours, 
which we think, according to the conception of 
the Government, to be imposed upon us by our 
national interests. I should say, therefore, that 
if the policy of the Government would shape 
itself by facts as to be such to the end, it would be 
incumbent upon the State to obtain such profits 
as it is x>ossible to obtain owing to the services it 
renders, not because it wants to be useful to the 
other combination, but because it thinks that it is 
serving its own interests. 
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"It is a matter of daily occurrence to see states 
which in case of war, while remaining neutral 
for the sake of their own interests, are securing 
profits in exchange for their neutrality alone. 
But what should be the gains that in such a case 
I should think it would be incumbent upon us to 
try to secure? 

German Promises of Concessions Should Be 
Made Through the Proper Channels. 

"And let me remark at this point that the pur- 
suit of these gains I should want for other rea- 
sons, too, so that it may be arranged through the 
regular channels and under the responsibility of 
the proper officials, because it would be proper 
that the responsibility for such understandings 
and for their possible results should fall upon 
the Government; and I know that the present 
Government at least would not wish to dodge 
such responsibilities and try to place them else- 
where. I would say that in such a case it should 
be required that an understanding be had with 
that combination which we should even unwill- 
ingly serve by such a policy, in order, first, to 
know what Bulgaria is going to get in exchange 
for her participation in this war, because the 
knowledge of this matter may be for you a useful 
element for judging whether the anxieties and 
the fears which I entertain are as well founded 
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as I think, or whether they are colored to exag- 
geration. Second, in order to determine more 
surely what we are going to have in exchange, 
that is to say, our extension in Southern Alba- 
nia, the cession to us of the keys Dorian-Qev- 
gheli, which, by the way, I think that we have a 
duty to hasten to occupy on time without post- 
poning it until after the war. And, in the third 
place, I would ask that the guaranty of the in- 
tegrity of the Country should not be limited only 
to the jperiod of the war, when it will be of a very 
small value, but that it should be extended to a 
number of years, say to ten years, so that on the 
morrow of the end of the war we should not find 
ourselves in anxiety over a third war against us, 
of a duel with Bulgaria, in order that we may 
have time to develop and organize the resources 
of our new possessions and our military forces, 
and be able to face that duel, which is to be 
fought between us and the neighboring country 
at a time when we shall be without friends and 
without allies. I would furthermore say that it 
would be just and proportionate to the services 
which we are rendering by maintaining neutral- 
ity to the end, if we asked that by the interven- 
tion of Austria and Germany an exchange should 
be demanded relating to the populations of the 
two countries which hereafter are to be border- 
ing on each other for hundreds of miles, to the 
end that Bulgarian populations which are still 
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living on Greek territory shall be tranisf erred to 
Bulgaria and the Greek populations which are 
still living^ which still, after all these devasta- 
tionSy are still living in Bulgaria, should be 
transferred to Greek territory. This, gentlemen, 
would be one of the best guaranties that the 
Balkan status quo, as it would emerge from the 
present war, is upon the whole sincerely recog- 
nized by the states interested and that at least 
our opponent should be deprived of the great 
argument that he is fighting for the realization 
of claims founded upon a pretended ethnological 
basis. 

"Allow me to say, gentlemen, that not even this 
would be done if we allowed ourselves to be car- 
ried by circumstances and if we came after the 
termination of the European War to a settle- 
ment of Balkan affairs such as the one I surely 
foresee; with the equilibrium of the Treaty of 
Bucharest upset, with Bulgaria materially 
stronger than Greece, we shall create an anxiety 
for the national soul, concerning the issue of the 
inevitable collision, that will render the life of 
this Country unbearable. 

"I do not wish, gentlemen, at this solemn mo- 
ment to be bitter towards anybody ; I do not wish 
to be misunderstood if I say to you: Look out 
and see what was the Greece you handed over to 
the Liberal party and what is the Greece it de- 
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livers to you ; be careful that you do not deliver 
her to your successors smaller. 

"I need furthermore to remind you that when 
in February I suggested the idea of our partici- 
pating in the war in exchange for concessions 
in Asia Minor, the principal argument op- 
posed to my policy was the Bulgarian danger. 
The Bulgarian danger was considered so great 
and so grave and of such a nature as entirely to 
absorb every thought and the whole activity of 
the Country, that you did not even consider it as 
permissible to think about concessions on our 
part of 2,000 kilometers of national territory in 
the Balkans, in exchange for territory fifty times 
as great in Asia Minor, for you claimed that our 
whole attention ought to be concentrated in the 
Balkans, that no matter what our increase was 
elsewhere, it would be a hard blow for us if we 
saw Bulgaria increased in territory in the Bal- 
kans and becoming stronger in relation to us. 
And to-day again, when I submit the opinion that 
we must not allow Bulgaria, by her participation 
in the war, to secure colossal territorial conces- 
sions without corresponding concessions in our 
favor, to-day, when by the opposition into which 
Bulgaria put herself towards the four Great 
Powers, in case of their being victorious, we 
should see the Bulgarian danger blown away, we 
should see the historical struggle that has been 
waged between us and the Bulgarians for the 
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last thirteen centuries coming to a definite solu- 
tion j perhaps forever, or at least for a very long 
tim^, in favor of Hellenism, to-day again, I say^ 
there are doubts and objections to my i)olicy, and 
it IS being forgotten that it is the Bulgarian 
danger which ought to be the guide of our every 
acuon. 

"Gentlemen, I have finished, I have said what I 
thought I ought to say. I feel that in so doing I 
have done a duty which was imposed upon me 
at this critical moment of our national life. I 
tried to show the colossal dangers resulting from 
the possible application of a policy other than 
the one I suggested eight days ago. I further 
more tried to point out in what manner the ap- 
plication of another policy, which in my opinion 
is very dangerous, might become less dangerous, 
under certain pre-suppositions. 

"In so doing I have done my duty. Needless to 
add that nobody prays God more ardently than 
I and my friends that facts may prove that I am 
mistaken in my forebodings and that you are 
more correct in your perception of the future." 
(Great applause from the floor and the gal- 

m 

leries. ) 
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FIFTH SPEECH 
Delivered October 21, 1915 

[Zn tlie ooiini« of a dimnuMloa, at tli* abOT« BMntioiMd 
•MBion of til* Ocwok FarllanMBt, it booAin* •vldMLt tlukt tho 
Salmis oa1>l]Mt liad not only dtpartod froni Xr. TMilnloa' 
f oMiirii policy but that tli*7 wt% dlsMgardlnff 1>otli th* zlfflits 
and tlio — ntimonf of PacUamont. Xr. TonlBOloa, wlio al^ 
thoQffh roalffnod from oflloo, stUl liold tlio majority in Farlla- 
mont, made tlio f oUowlnir spoecli in wbloli lio uphold tho zlffhta 
of Payllamont, at the sanu tlmo Btrongly protostlnir Aff^lnat 
tho foMdlirn p<^7 inangtuatod by tho Balmla oablnot.] 

"Gentlemen, since the day that your policy was 
more clearly outlined, especially since the time 
the Bulgarian attack on Serbia began, we have 
been in deep pain for the future that you are 
preparing for the Country, According to our 
conviction, by allowing to-day, as we do, or rather 
as we did — for the matter perhaps belongs al- 
ready to the past — ^by having allowed our oppon- 
ent of thirteen centuries in the Balkan Peninsula 
to crush our ally and friend and upset the equilib- 
rium which was established by the Treaty of 
Bucharest and to create a great Bulgaria, you 
allow a new situation to be created, which can- 
not but surely, within a very short time, if not 
during the war, owing to the possible existence 
of guaranties, but at any rate after its termina- 
tion and not in the distant future, you render it 
possible that in the near future we may face a 
struggle which is inevitable between these two 
peoples as long as one of them, our opponent, 
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aspires to supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula, 
you allow, I say, this straggle, which is inevita- 
ble, to be conducted under the most unfavorable 
conditions. For the question has been wrongly 
presented to the Greek People ^& a question of a 
peace party and a war party. We are not called 
upon to decide whether it is better for us to live 
in peace with the other peoples of the Balkan 
Peninsula or whether we must make war against 
them. 

A War With Bulgaria Inevitable. 

^^I claim, gentlemen, that I have been and am 
still one of the most peace-loving of men. I have 
been disposed to painful sacrifices in order to 
secure a lasting peace among the Balkan Peoples 
by a peaceful distribution of territory, — ^for the 
creation, if possible, of a Balkan League. But 
so long as, after all the painful sacrifices to 
which we were then disposed to go, we did not 
succeed in obtaining the distribution without a 
war, so long as we have ascertained from the 
attitude of our opponent until the last moment 
that it was impossible for him to give up the 
views for the creation of an exclusive supremacy 
in the Balkans, so long as we came to the second 
war and to the written protests under which the 
Treaty of Bucharest was signed, — for anybody 
who does not wish to be blind, a new war be- 
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tween Greece and Bulgaria is taevitable and 
imminent The rival nation^ gentlemen, will not 
content itself by occupying and annexing a great 
part of the allied country. It does not conceal 
for even a minute its views and its claims also 
upon the country which we occupied in advanc- 
ing by land during the war of 1912. Its claims 
extend to the Haliacmon, almost to the old fron- 
tiers of Greece. And when we see this disaster 
being prepared by the policy you have followed, 
when we see that we have to face after one or 
two or three or four years, perhaps before we 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of our na- 
tional independence, the collision that will then 
be a duel with that Bulgaria increased in the 
meantime to colossal proportions, while we shall 
be without allies any more or friends, it is easily 
explainable why we are in deep pain these days." 

A Deputy : "So then the King wants the ruin 
of the Greek People?" 

Venizelos: "I thank the Honorable Deputy 
for his interruption. I would have avoided men- 
tioning the King^s name if I were not invited to 
do so, but it is impossible for me, when invited, 
not to speak upon this point with all due respect 
and with the observance of both the letter and 
the spirit of our liberal form of government 

^TTou uttered a phrase which is exceedingly anti- 
parliamentary. In a parliamentary regime the 
King has no policy. Only small politicians can 
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entrench themselves, in case of need, behind the 
King. ( Great applause both from the floor and 
the galleries.) Only small politicians can con- 
duct the struggles against their more powerful 
opponents by hiding behind the Eoyal Authority, 
which has no responsibility, and by claiming 
that they support its policy. (Applause. ) 

"Those men, if they believe what they say, if 
they really claim that in a parliamentary regime 
a Eoyal policy may exist, not merely temporary 
for bringing about a change of government that 
an appeal be made to the people, but also a posi- 
tive Royal policy for the exercise of a responsible 
policy, are shown to be unworthy to represent 
the Greek People. (Applause.) The Honorable 
Deputy asked me whether the King wants the 
ruin of the Greek People. No, gentlemen. It 
never came, neither is it possible to come to any- 
body's mind, that the king of a State can wish 
the ruin of that State. The thing is too absurd 
even to think of, so that it is improper, I might 
say, that such a question should be asked of me. 
But I ask of you: Do you knbw that such a 
government of a people is not a constitutional 
kingdom, is not a democracy under a king, like 
the one we have been living under during the 
last half century, but it is a monarchy under 
which the destinies of the country must be 
placed in the hands of one man? If you know 
that, you have a duty to conduct a propaganda in 
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order to convince the people and ask, at the 
proper time and l^ally, for a change of our 
form of government. But you know that if you 
attempt such a thing your effort will be fruitless. 
The Greek People know that the only form of 
government under which they may live and 
progress is a constitutional kingdom^ a demo 

racy under a king. (Great applause.) 

"And once the King's HEtame has been brought 
before Parliament and I am compelled to deal 
upon it more extensively, I tell you that I accept, 
according to our regime, the disagreement be- 
tween the Crown and the responsible Govern- 
ment when the Crown believes that the responsi- 
ble Government is not in harmony with popular 
opinion. Under such a spirit the disagreement 
between the Crown and the Government took 
place in February, 1915, but that disagreement 
has been removed by the popular vote. If you 
believe that the Crown is permitted in the sense 
of our free institutions not to consider the verdict 
rendered through free elections, free at least in 
the sense of the struggle of the opposition, but 
not free in the sense of the disposition and of the 
means that have been used by the Government 
in conducting the elections; if you believe that 
the Crown has a right, — even when the appeal 
has been made and the people have decided, — 
not to follow the expressed will of the people, but 
to proceed to a new dissolution of Parliament, in 
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order, ostensibly, to ask for a new verdict of 
the people, and again for a new verdict, that 
means that you accept the fact that our liberal 
institutions, under which we have lived for half 
a century, have bcK^ome worse than the rag that 
some people considered international treaties 
to be. 

"The question, gentlemen, is put between you 
and ourselves, not as a question of patriotism. 
Nobody has a right to deny another man's patriot- 
ism. The question is put as a question of policy, 
of a purposeful policy, of a right policy. If 
you will tell me that you have in favor of your 
opinion, perhaps, the opinion of the Eling, I 
will tell you that you commit a constitutional 
impropriety, but I will add that from the point 
of view of political correctness this is immaterial 
to me. I know that the King of the Hellenes 
is a distinguished general, that he has an excep- 
tional and special knowledge of military mat- 
ters. But you will allow me, gentlemen, with all 
due respect to the person of the King, to say 
that the King of the Hellenes never had under the 
Constitution an occasion to exercise, as a re- 
sponsible statesman, the exclusive authority, so 
that he might have at least the experience neces- 
sary thereto. 

"But, gentlemen, you will ask me, perhaps, if 
such is my opinion and my conviction of the 
policy which we were following, why did I come 
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myself to contribute, to the extent of my power, 
in facilitating the work which you undertook to 
meet the foreign situation. This explanation, 
gentlemen, I took the occasion to oflfer in a prev- 
ious session before this House. Considering that 
we are entirely out of the basis of our free in- 
stitutions, considering that the Crown took into 
its hands the direction of the affairs of the State 
and that it has found you ready to accept the 
responsibility of such a policy, I thought that it 
was incumbent upon me to allow you to carry 
out this policy, after trying to enlighten you by 
what I told Parliament in a previous session, but 
without success, and after I had found out that 
there was no other means of my preventing the 
carrying out of the policy which you suggested 
to the Crown and to Parliament. 

"I had no other means, because it was evident 
that the opinion of Parliament was not b^ng 
taken into consideration for it had been ex- 
pressed on the eve of our resignation, neither 
was the opinion of the Country considered, for 
it had been expressed only three months before. 
What would I have gained by trying to oppose 
your policy, and, if I still happened to represent 
the majority of Parliament, what would I have 
served by making it express its lack of confidence 
to you? Would the Government have been 
changed the following day? Would I have been 
called the following day as representing the ex- 
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pressed opinion of the National Bepresentation, 
in order to carry out my policy which three 
months before had been approved by the Greek 
People? 

"What then would I have served, if I had not 
accepted the opportunity to help you to expedite 
the l^slative work which was absolutely neces- 
sary for you? It has been supposed, gentlemen, 
that the policy of the Liberal Party, the policy 
of toleration towards the governmental situation 
that has been created, was due to the fact that 
the Liberal (Government did not wish to face a 
new election. The supposition was unfounded in 
this, that in the executive authority the int^ral 
right rested to conduct the elections at the mo- 
ment it thought it was more suitable to its polit- 
ical interests In what manner would I have pre- 
vented, by consenting to help the enactment of 
indispensable l^slative work, in what manner 
would I have prevented the elections being held 
when you thought that the time was suitable 
for you to do so? But if I had forced matters 
by a vote of lack of confidence to the Govern- 
ment, I should have undertaken, without any 
reason, responsibilities which I did not want the 
Liberal Parly to undertaka You could, in order 
to conduct the elections, proceed to demobiliza- 
tion, which possibly the foreign circumstances 
did not allow you to order, and if as a result of 
the demobilization dangers would have super- 
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vened against the integrity of the Country, it 
would have been possible, not surely on your 
part, but on the part of public opinion, that the 
responsibility, if not wholly, at least in a great 
measure, should be placed upon the Opposition 
represented by the Liberal Party which by the 
vote of lack of confidence would have caused the 
untimely holding of the elections. You see, then, 
the reason for which the Liberal Party consented 
to co-operate with you up to this moment and 
for which it would have been disposed to co- 
operate even further, if you were not disposed 
yourselves — as you are to-night — ^to discontinue 
this co-operation. But from this point to the 
supposition, erroneously conceived by the Hon- 
orable Minister of Justice — ^to the supposition 
that the Liberal Party approved of the policy fol- 
low^ed by the Government, and that it strength- 
ened the Government by its full confidence, there 
is a distance which is impossible for us to cover. 
"The Government, this evening, seized upon an 
incident that has been raised and sought to bring 
about the break of this co-operation. We cannot 
do otherwise than accept the break of this co- 
operation, because it would be impossible for us 
to tolerate the Governmental machine's getting 
outside of the institutions of the country and at 
the same time to consent that the National Rep- 
resentation, which carries the sovereignty of the 
people and from which, according to our liberal 
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ingtitutionSy all authorities emanate, it would be 
impossible to consent that any disr^ard should 
be shown the National Representation on the part 
of the executive branch of the Government. The 
way I tried to have this question arranged this 
evening, I showed that the intention of the Lib- 
eral Party was not to create difficulties for you 
without a superior cause, although, as I have 
explained, I consider that your policy is leading 
to a national disaster. I explained how the Lib- 
eral Party does not wish to create difficulties for 
you. But if you think that our disposition not 
to create difficulties can be pushed so far as to 
cause us to accept the fact that the National 
Reperesentation may not only cease to regulate, 
by its vote, the destinies of the Country, but be- 
gin to tolerate even offences and insults from the 
executive authority, you are mistaken. And I 
will tell you that there is only one policy that 
is imposed upon us. As long as we are entirely 
outside the basis of our liberal government, as 
long as we do not tolerate this House even as a 
co-worker, unless she is disposed to accept your 
insults, you would do as well to suspend, official- 
ly, too, the operation of our parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Tour responsibility will be lighter if 
you will have the courage to suggest to the Crown 
the idea of issuing a decree suspending the opera- 
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tion of the constitution, at least until after the 
war, 

"Then everyljafly-^wtrnM know where the re- 
sponsibility lies, and consequently we should not 
be confronted with the confusion of constitutional 
conceptions, owing to which Parliament is called 
upon to render a decision against which an ap- 
peal is made to the sovereignty of the people, 
after the verdict of which the Parliament pro- 
duced by the elections is compelled to co-operate 
with those who have been disapproved by the 
popular verdict, so that they may have a right to 
vilify and humilate the National Eepresentation.'^ 
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SIXTH SPEECH 
Delivered October 21, 1915 

The History of Concessions. 

^^I am compelled to take the floor again, for I 
have a duty to answer the honorable members of 
the Government who took the floor after my first 
speech. I will begin by answering the last 
speech of the Deputy from Corfu. 

"The Deputy from Corfu asserted that the 
facts come to prove the failure of my policy both 
in February and in September. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Corfu, in order 
to prove how much my policy was mistaken in 
February, told you that I was then thinking and 
claiming that the attack of Gallipoli by the Al- 
lies waB to be brought to an end within a very 
few days, and that I was sure of the success of 
the operation. It was impossible, however, for 
the Deputy from Corfu, seing that under the Gov- 
ernment of the Honorable Deputy from Patras 
mention was made of the Memoranda which I had 
handed to his Majesty the King, and an oppor- 
tunity was offered to him to learn that besides 
the two Memoranda that were published, there 
was also a third one, it was impossible for him, 
when he came to power, not to have asked to 
know what the contents were of that third Mem- 
orandum. 
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"If he would have read that he would have 
seen that I did not dare, nor could I express an 
opinion a^ to the success of the operation in the 
Dardanelles with small military forces/' 

Thbotokis : "I will ask you, if that army di- 
vision were destroyed, would you have sent an- 
other?" 

Venizblos : "I had no obligation to." 

Thbotokis : "Didn't you say that you were an 
ally, while one army division was sufficient?" 

Vbnizblos: "Yes, an ally under the express 
condition of participating in the war with a 
definite military forca" 

Thbotokis : "That was impossible." 
Venizblos : "That was the fact." 

QouNARis: "Had the proposition been ac- 
cepted?" 

Venizblos : "The Honorable Deputy from Pa- 
tras is asking me whether that proposition had 
been accepted. I answer him, no. Beqause my 
suggestion had not yet even been approved by the 
Crown." 

QouNARis: "That proposition had not been 
responsibly submitted. But I ask you: was there 
an occasion for it to become an object of inquiry 
by those to whom such assistance was to be of- 
fered, and what was the reception It met with?" 

Venizblos : "Certainly they had been sounded 
previously, and I know that the participation was 
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possible, but under what conditions I do not 
know. After the second council of the Crown, 
which was held in the presence of the King, and 
at which all others, with the exception of the 
Honorable Deputy from Corfu, recommended the 
adoption of my policy, the Honorable Deputy 
from Corfu also recommended to the Crown the 
adoption of my policy, because, as he said, al- 
though he did not agree with that policy, he rec- 
ognized the fact that his ideas were very anti- 
quated and out of harmony with public opinion." 

Thbotokis: "I said then, following my prac- 
tice of absolute sincerity and after having ex- 
plained my opinions at length, that my opinions 
were not acceptable to the majority of the Greek 
people. Those were my words, and I had a duty 
to say that to the Crown, which had asked for 
my opinion.'' 

Vbnizblos : 'TTou said that your opinions were 
antiquated and they were not shared by the ma- 
jority of the Greek people. And I say that, after 
these statements, you were telling the Crown 
nothing else but : 'I also recommend you to follow 
the policy which the man chosen by the majority 
is recommending to you. I am the only one dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Venizelos, but you must know 
that I cannot carry out my policy, because the 
people do not want to follow it' And I ask this, 
at the moment when you did not dare then to 
assume the Government with an opposite policy, 
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what else were you doing than telling the Crown : 
'Don't think that I can take over the Govern- 
ment, for I am following a policy which is not 
approved by the Greek people?' " 

Theotokis : "That is plain, for I maintained 
the opinion that I was advocating. What could 
I have said to the Crown?" 

Vbnizelos : "I don't blame you for that You 
were saying that you disagreed with my policy, 
but that you did not dare to assume the applica- 
tion of a contrary policy, because you knew that 
the opinion of the Greek people was opposed to it 
And after that second council, believing really 
that my policy was about to be again carried out, 
since it was favored by the common opinion of 
all the men who at different times had governed 
Greece, and also by the Deputy from Corfu, I in- 
vited in, that evening, the three representatives of 
the Entente Powei*s and told them : 'There was 
a second session of the Crown Council to-day. It 
is possible that my policy will be accepted. The 
King reserved his answer to me until to-morrow. 
Such being the case, I cannot to-day take any 
steps through our ambassadors accredited at the 
courts of the Entente Powers, for I have not yet 
the King's consent I give you this information, 
however, so that you may have your Governments 
prepared, and if I receive the King's consent to- 
morrow I will apply to them through our ambas- 
sadors, who will thus find the ground prepared.' " 
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The Conditions of the Participation of Greece 
in the Dardanelles Campaign. 

GouNABis : ^^Ou these sonndingSy which were 
transmitted to the foreign goyemments, did you 
have occasion to see in the ministry files what 
the answers were? In other words, were those 
soundings accepted under the form which you 
gave them?** 

Venizblos: ^^I resigned on a Saturday. I 
don^t think there was sufficient time for the an- 
swers of the Powers to be received/' 

Gk)UNABiS: "You remained in office until the 
following Wednesday." 

Venizblos : "I don't remember. But you, who 
have a better memory, will please remind me." 

Gk)UNABis : "The answers were these : One of 
the Powers answered that it would be expected 
of us to participate in t^e operation with all our 
forces. The other Power answered that your 
proposition was not very agreeable to it, because 
our participation in the struggle was not in ac- 
cordance with the public opinion of that country, 
so long as the struggle would end with the cap- 
ture of the capital of the state then bordering on 
our country." 

Venizelos : "I don't know whether these were 
the answers of the Powers. I do know that one 
of the Powers was not favorably disposed to the 
participation of Oreece in the operation. But I 
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knew that the two other Powers, which were 
conductiiig the operations, were disposed favor- 
ably, and that they had undertaken to convince 
the third Power, too. But if we saw that our 
propositions were not accepted, that meant that 
we were not to participate in the struggle, either. 
''You were less justified, in such a case, for 
having undertaken, although you were a minor- 
ity — ^a very small minority — ^to govern Q-reece and 
to conduct the elections, which you did conduct, 
in order to prevent a plan which could not have 
been carried out. But you have no right to tell 
me the plan was doomed to failure. And I re- 
minded you that it was so sure that our participa- 
tion in the war with very small military forces 
would have been accepted, that even after my 
resignation from power it was hinted to you 
that the participation of Greece would be ac- 
cepted even only with her fleet — even with her 
light fleet." 
GouNAEis : "That was much later." 
Vbnizblos : "It wasn't later. I remember well 
that during the first days after you assumed 
power — it wasn't but two or three days, it was 
less than a week after my resignation from power 
— that you received a telegram from London 
from a person holding an official position, but 
who was not our ambassador at London, and who 
transmitted to you a confidential communication 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and now 
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Minister of Munitions, Mr. Llojd George, of what 
bad taken place in the cabinet meeting. I am 
sorry that you considered that communication as 
unworthy of attention because it did not come 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs himself.'^ 

GouNABis : "You do not remember what took 
place during your tenure of office, but you re- 
member what we have done, which you have never 
learned." 

Vbnizblos: "You tell me that the proposi- 
tion of the participation of Greece would not 
have been accepted. I tell you that, if it would 
not have been accepted, you were the more inex- 
cusable for having undertaken to assume power. 
Later on, there were negotiations for our par- 
ticipation by our fleet only. And that shows how 
serious the suggestion was of the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, which you 
considered as unworthy of attention because it 
did not emanate from Sir Edward Grey." 

GouNAKis: "I ask you whether the proposi- 
tion you are speaking about had been accepted, 
for that proposition is always brought forward 
as something which, having come from this side 
or from that side, had been accepted from that 
side. And it has been brought out by the dis- 
cussion that there were objections and difficulties 
from that side. And I will request you to accept 
the explanation that I cannot see any importance 
to your argument, that, then, if I considered that 
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the proposition could not be accepted, I ought not 
to have consented to succeed you, for at the time 
I consented to succeed you we were facing a 
policy which meant formulating what you had 
formulated in your proposition. I thought that 
Greece ought not to go after that, and I had a 
duty to combat any action which had a tendency 
to go after it." 

Venizblos: "But you have no right to come 
here and say that what I endeavored to attain 
was not obtainabla" 

GouNARis : "I did not say obtainable. I told 
you that it wasn't a proposition that came from 
this side." 

Venizblos : "It was a proposition that came 
from this side. At that time, then, if, I repeat. 
Honorable Deputy from Corfu, you had an inter- 
est in reading my Memorandum, you would have 
seen that I was saying that the operation, if suc- 
cessful, would be entirely in accord with our 
policy and bring us all the advantages we ex- 
pected — ^that is, the concessions in Asia Minor; 
and, I said, if the operation should fail, then it 
would be adandoned, and then the army division 
which we would have sent, together with the 
European armies, would go to Macedonia, if the 
Bulgarian danger, which you then overestimated, 
presented . itself 

Thbotokis: "In other words, not even that 
was sure." 
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With Greece's Immediate Co-operation the 
Dardanelles Would Have Been Captured. 

Vbnizblos: "Honorable Deputy from Corfu, 
you don't know perhaps that the operation 
against the Dardanelles if, when it was started 
by the English fleet, it had been accompanied by 
only one army division would have succeeded. 
(Applause.) Those are permitted to deny this 
who do not wish to know. But the Honorable 
Deputy from Corfu, only from my policy of the 
month of February, was thinking, it appears, that 
I had it in my mind that by participating in the 
war with only one army division, we should have 
added such weight and force to the operation 
of the Allies that it would have brought about 
surely, and from a military point of view, the 
desired effect 

"The Honorable Deputy from Corfu, although 
possessed of such a long political experience, did 
not succeed in seeing through the policy which I 
had then chosen, through my broader political 
object, he did not succeed in perceiving that if 
we had abandoned neutrality at that time, 
through that weak military participation of ours, 
there was every probability that Bulgaria, too, 
and Boumania would have left neutrality and 
even Italy, which has done so, at any rate, after a 
short time. (Great applause.) That this is so, 
I say, is proved by one fact, that came. to the 
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knowledge of all of us, by the fact that, on the 
day following, the Prime Minister of Bulgaria, 
he and Gennadieff being the only two politicians 
in Bulgaria who were friendly to Austria and 
Germany, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, Badis- 
layoff, went to the palace and asked the king to 
sign a decree of the mobilization of the Bulgarian 
army, thinking that we were already abandoning 
neutrality, and only on the following day, when 
it became known that our operation was frus- 
trated, was the ministerial crisis in Bulgaria 
averted/^ 

THEoax)Kis : "This proves that the thing was 
impossible with one army division, for if what 
you say should have happened, we cannot admit, 
that in the face of that mobilization you would 
have been content with only one army division." 

Venizelos : "No. I would have myself imme- 
diately ordered a general mobilization, too. Hon- 
orable Deputy from Corfu, I think that in a dis- 
cussion about matters so serious we cannot bring 
forward such arguments. Is it possible for you 
to imagine that if our participation with the one 
army division were accepted, and if, owing to 
that, Bulgaria abandoned neutrality, too, and 
marched against Constantinople with all her 
forces, we should have remained with only the 
mobilization of one army division and with such 
an insignificant participation in the military 
operations? 
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^^But it was natural that, at the time when we 
had both the Bulgarians and the Boumanians as 
companions in arms, we should have undertaken 
the campaign with all our forces, in order to 
occupy the territories which were conceded to us. 
I do not understand, therefore, what the Honor- 
able Deputy from Corfu means by his remark 
that later on we should have asked to participate 
with all our forces." 

Theotokis : ^^It has a meaning. I said that, 
because you interrupted me especially to remind 
me that it was only a question of one army 
division, and I said then that a state going to 
war can never be satisfied with one army division, 
for the destruction of one division will have as 
a result the sending of a second and a third 
division, and I will give an example.'' 

Vbnizblos : "Do not go to another matter. I 
am asking you this : Why, when we should have 
sent one army division we should also have been 
compelled* to mobilize?" 

THEoax)Kis : "To prove to you that calling one 
division to the colors would never have been 
sufficient." 

Venizelos : "I will answer that. Concerning 
our participation with one division, I cannot ac- 
cept your theory that it is impossible for a state 
to participate in an allied war with limited mil- 
itary forces. Concerning the second matter, did 
I think that it wasn't to the interest of Greece to 
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fight, even with all her force, to establish the 
great state which she was about to establish to 
the extent embraced by my previsions? Did I 
expect Greece safely to gain all these great suc- 
cesses with only one army division? If I pro- 
posed our participation in the struggle with one 
army division, this was done because I could not 
employ a larger part of our army for the opera- 
tion, while Bulgaria's attitude was not deter- 
mined. But if Bulgaria were drawn too — ^as she 
probably would have been — ^to participate in the 
struggle, we should have surely participated 
therein ourselves then with all our forces. 

"This much in connection with the operation of 
the Dardanelles, of which the Honorable Deputy 
from Corfu has spoken. But the Honorable 
Deputy from Corfu came also to the question of 
the elections of the 31st of May and asked : 'What 
was the people's verdict at those elections? Was 
/^ it upon the operation of the Dardanelles?' Cer- 
tainly not, there was no question of that, any 
more. But the people expressed their opinion at 
the elections upon one thing, that, knowing that 
my policies, both internal and foreign, in their 
general lines which were set, not toward your 
combination, but toward the opposite combina- 
tion, and with respect to the obligations arising 
from the Treaty of Alliance, the people said, in 
answer to the question put to them by the Crown, 
that they wanted to entrust their fortunes again, 
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during the war, to the Liberal Party. (Great 
applause. ) 

"The Honorable Minister told you that, be- 
cause I had retired from politics, I did not issue 
a political programme to the people, and the com- 
mittee managing the affairs of the Liberal Party 
could not have made up for the lack of my per- 
sonality. But despite the fact that I was absent 
from the electoral struggle, despite the fact that 
I did not participate therein actively and directly, 
by making speeches and going to the different 
provinces to expound my views, don't you think 
that the approval of my policy, which was known 
to the people before my retirement from politics, 
is more worthy of attention, as it was made under 
those conditions of my personal non-participation 
in the electoral struggle? 

"The Deputy from Patras said — ^and I think I 
must answer that, for I cannot answer all — ^he 
said that circumstances which presented them- 
selves after the elections were unexpected.'^ 

GouNABis : 'T[ said that our policy was a policy 
adapting itself to circumstances/' 

Vbnizblos: "But if the Greek people said 
they had confidence in the leader of the Liberal 
Party, they knew his policy in its general lines, 
both the foreign and internal policy, for the 
carrying out of which they were entrusting to 
him the government of the State, and don't you 
think that this included in advance exactly the 
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verdict that the dominating word must belong to 
me and not to you, who have not been approved 
by the people?" 

OouNAEis : "Did that preclude a possible dis- 
agreement with the opinion of the people at the 
moment when a concrete circumstance presented 
itself?" 

Vbnizblos : "Don^t you think that our regime 
would be ma4e like a rag if, while a world-wide 
straggle was being waged and while the partici- 
pation in some way or the non-participation of 
Greece was being decided, you, Honorable Deputy 
from Patras, advised the Crown the first time to 
turn away the man chosen by the majority, in 
order that it might make an appeal to the people 
and thus spend five and a half months in vain; 
and again, after the verdict of the people, if all 
you who constitute the present Government, 
should again advise the Crown not to pay atten- 
tion to this verdict of the people, but to make a 
new so-called appeal to the people, so that an- 
other five or six months might again be gained, or 
rather lost, in order that, perhaps, it might 
happen that the war would come to an end before 
we should decide whether we should participate 
in it or not? Don^t you think, I say, that in this 
manner our Constitution becomes a rag, or do you 
think this to be a correct application of our Con- 
stitutionr' 

GouNABis : "Snrely." 
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Vbnizblos: ^^I greatly regret that we so radic- 
ally disagree upon this very important point. 

^^But the Deputy from Corfu and the Deputy 
from Attica have spoken also of the concessions 
that I was disposed to make to Bulgaria in Janu- 
ary, 1915, in order to obtain her co-operation, too, 
in the struggle against the Turkish State. In the 
first place, I have a duly to remark to both of 
them that it is not permitted that they should not 
have an exact ^owledge of what I proposed then, 
since I had the forethought to formulate my prop- 
ositions in official documents, which were even 
published. I do not believe, then, since they had 
my Memoranda before them, that it was per- 
mitted to them to get their information from the 
newspapers, which inaccurately wrote that I had 
proposed the cession of the whole of Eastern 
Macedonia. 

"The question was only about the three dis- 
tricts, Drama, Gavalla, and Shari-Sambant ; in 
other words, it was a question of a territory of 
about 2,000 square kilometers. But under what 
conditions and under what presuppositions was 
the cession of these localities to Bulgaria pro- 
posed? I proposed, out of the territory of East- 
ej^ Macedonia, the cession of those three dis- 
tricts, about 2,000 square kilometers in area, 
under the following conditions and presupposi- 
tions: In the first place, that the districts of 
Doiran and Gevgheli should be given to us, hav- 
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ing an area of 1,000 or 1,200 square kilometers, 
that is, an area about the half of what was to be 
ceded by us in Eastern Macedonia and which 
from the point of view of wealth was certainly of 
a much less value, but which was very valuable 
from a strategical point of view. 

"Those were the counter-concessions which I 
was asking for in the Balkan Peninsula. But, 
furthermore, our concessions to Bulgaria were 
offered, not merely for the purpose of buying Bul- 
garia's neutrality, but for her active co-operation 
against Turkey, so that by Bulgaria's attack from 
the side of Thrace and of ours from Asia Minor, 
the destruction of the Turkish State might be 
sooner accomplished. And, furthermore, the con- 
cession of the 2,000 square kilometers on our part 
was offered under the condition that the Triple 
Entente Powers should recognize that the con- 
cessions they had promised to us, very vast ter- 
ritorial concessions, shouid have the extent which 
T had outlined in ray second memorandum to the 
King. I have the right to claim that your under- 
standings as to the extent of the concessions were 
formed much later, after my resignation from 
office. You say that they were made before 
Italy's entrance into the war, but I am convinced 
that they were made at the time the negotiations 
of the Entente with Italy for her participation in 
the war were already much advanced. And if 
Italy had not yet abandoned neutrality, you can- 
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not claim that her abandonment of neutrality was 
made without preyious n^otiations which, it is 
natural, must have lasted for two or three 
months. I further add that the extent of the con- 
cessions could not have been any more the same 
as those I offered while the government under me 
was in power/' 

Gk)UNABis : ^^It has been state<l that it was the 
same.'' 

Vbnizelos : "Because you were to co-operate 
with the Entente at a later stage of the struggle, 
and only with our fleet, not even with one army 
division." 

QouNAEis: "The statement was made before 
we had proceeded to any proposition. It had 
been asked that a more general proposition than 
that should be made to us. And before any step 
was made on our part this statement was made, 
to be used as a basis and as a starting point. In 
other words, the propositions made to us were the 
same." 

Vbnizelos: "If the propositions which were 
made to you much later, when certainly the n^o- 
tiations with Italy were begun, if the propositions 
including the Vilaet of Aidin. . . ." 

GouNABis: "And the Vilaet. . . ." 

Vbnizelos : "If you want to find out what prob- 
ably would be the extent of the cession of Smyrna 
with a substantial part of its hinterland, of which 
you speak, you must have in view the fact that to 
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this hinterland naturally belong both the rivers 
Hermos and Maeandros^ the valleys of which ex- 
tend to a distance of 275 kilometers into the in- 
terior of Asia Minor." 

Not a Policy of Concessions, But One of 

Expansion. 

"In trying to obtain the consent of the Crown 
to definite concessions which were deeply affect- 
ing the national soul, I was doing so under defi- 
nite presuppositions, the most important of which 
was that that painful sacrifice would be redeemed 
by very vast concessions to us in Asia Minor. 
You may claim that they might not have been 
obtained, but you cannot judge my policy upon 
this point, but only by the extent which I was 
giving to the counter-concessions in Asia Minor, 
and which I was asking as a necessary presup- 
position of concessions on our part to Bulgaria. 
Neither can you deny that the concessions on the 
part of the Powers in Asia Minor would have 
taken, under my tenure of office, a much greater 
extent, when I, in order to obtain the extension of 
these concessions, I was disposed to make conces- 
sions in Eastern Macedonia, in favor of Bulgaria, 
to the end that her co-operation might be obtained 
in the struggle on the side of the Allies. 

"But besides that, in exchange for those conces- 
sions, I was asking for the appointment of an in- 
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ternational commission, which would have pro- 
ceeded to the exchange of the populations after 
the demarcation of the definite frontiers of the 
two states, Greece and Bulgaria, and to the buy- 
ing by Bulgaria of the properties of all those who 
lived in the territories ceded to Bulgaria and who 
wished to move to New Greece, to the great 
Greece, which was about to be created through 
my policy, which was not followed by you. 

"I think, gentlemen, that when you come to 
speak of the concessions which I was disposed to 
make to Bulgaria, it is incumbent upon you, out 
of respect to the audience and to Parliament, even 
if you consider it as a society of prominent men, 
that you have the obligation to state the facts as 
they took place. It is not permitted to the Deputy 
from Corfu to say that since we were disposed to 
cede Cavalla, Drama and Shari-Sambajit one 
must be blind not to see that Bulgaria, taking 
these territories and also taking from Serbia all 
the Serbian possessions in Macedonia, would have 
again become exceedingly strong and dangerous 
to us. For Bulgaria was not to take from Serbia 
anything except the so-called undisputed zone, 
which was distinctly agreed upon by the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Treaty, concluded before the war, to 
be given to Bulgaria. The undisputed zone had 
an area of about 10,000 square kilometers. If to 
that area you add the 2,000 square kilometers 
which we were to cede in Eastern Macedonia, 
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and if you add to this number 14,000 square kil- 
ometers which Bulgaria was to get in Thrace by 
the line Aenos-Medea, you will find that Bulgaria 
was to be increased by about 25,000 square kilo- 
meters, that is, to have a total area of 140,000 
square kilometers. And in what way can you 
maintain that such a Bulgaria would be danger- 
ous to Greece, which by her extension in Asia 
Minor was to have a total area of 250,000 square 
kilometers? 

"I have finished with the Deputy from Corfu. 
I now come back to my fellow countryman, the 
Minister of Justice. He accused me of lack of 
sincerity on the ground that, in receiving the 
Government when they appeared before Parlia- 
ment I didn't have the courage to tell them that 
I had no confidence in them. According to him, I 
ought to have stated this, so that the Gh)vemment 
might have known what they ought to do. 

^^He almost accuses me of having dragged the 
Government into an error and intimates that, 
consequently, the responsibility is mine for hav- 
ing made them remain in power for so many days. 
I remember well that on the first day of the ap- 
pearance of the Government before Parliament I 
came and spoke, really without taking much of 
the Parliament's time, but I spoke, and very 
clearly stated my position and explained why I 
was going to co-operate with the Government. [ 
suppose that by what I said then I expressed 
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eyerything else but confidence in the policy of the 
Gtovernment^ which I considered as disastrous to 
Greece. The Government had a right, when they 
heard this from the man who had the vote of Par- 
liament expressed in his favor, the (Government 
had a right to ask for a vote of confidence. But 
the Government correctly judged that they ob- 
tained our co-oi)eration only for the sake of facil- 
itating circumstances and not out of our confi- 
dence in them. If there is anybody to blame, it is 
not I. For I did not conceal my opinion of the 
policy of the Government 

''But my fellow-countryman wanted also to ac- 
cuse me of being anti-constitutional or anti-par- 
liamentary, on the ground that I wanted to throw 
the responsibility upon the King. I have ex- 
plained myself clearly on this point and would 
not have insisted further, but the matter is so 
serious that it will not be necessary for me to 
repeat that the responsibility for what has been 
done was incarnated then — ^in February — in the 
Deputy from Patras, and to-day in yourselves. 
Neither Parliament or anybody else, but you, are 
responsible for the situation, because when you 
were summoned by the King, twenty days ago, 
you did not tell him that you did not consider 
yourselves as being required to assume the Gov- 
ernment of the country, in accordance with the 
spirit of the parliamentary regime, and that he 
ought not to entrust you with the Government, 
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when on the previous day the majority of Parlia- 
ment had expressed confidence to the Liberal Gtov- 
emment If you had thus stated your opinions 
then, the sovereign, by necessity, would have 
turned to the leader of the Liberal Parly. If 
matters did not follow this course, which in my 
opinion was the right one, those are responsible 
who gave such advice to the King/' 

Ballis: ^^I am glad for the explanation you 
have given, for I think it is different" 

Yenizelos : "No, it is not different, and I will 
answer the other Deputy who told me that I 
spoke disrespectfully of the Crown, and I will 
say that I spoke very clearly. In answering that 
Deputy who interposed the King's name in the 
discussion, I said that I knew the King was a 
distinguished general, but you will allow me to 
remark that by our Constitution the opportunity 
has never been offered the King of the responsible 
exercise of the executive power, so that he might 
acquire the necessary experience for exercising 
responsible authority." 

Ballis : "The meaning you have given is en- 
tirely opposite to the responsibility which the 
Government has in being present here." 

Vbnizelos : "Why ?" 

Ballis: "Because you attribute the present 
condition and its consequences to the King's lack 
of parliamentary experience." 

Ybnizblos : "I answered the Deputy who — '' 
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Sallis : ^^ You contradict yourself , and while 
I congratulated you when you held us responsible 
for what is being done now and will be done in 
the future^ you limit now the responsibility^ for 
it seems that we assume it only because the King^ 
owing to his parliamentary inexperience, cannot 
exercise his prerogatives the way he ought to.'' 

Venizelos : "I must convince you, for, other- 
wise, I shall be compelled to doubt whether you 
follow me when I speak ; I must convince you that 
you are in error. The King's name was brought 
into the discussion through an interruption by 
which I was asked whether my policy were better 
than the King's, and whether the King does not 
wish what is good for Qreece. And I said, in 
answer to those questions: 'We all wish what is 
good for Qreece, the question is, who thinks bet- 
ter.' I do not want you to appeal to the King's 
opinion, inasmuch as this is also anti-parlia- 
mentary. 

"But unfortunately I forgot all about certain 
notes that I have here for the Deputy from Corfu, 
and I am compelled, temporarily, to leave my fel- 
low-countryman in order to complete, in the 
meantime, my answer to the Deputy from Corfu. 

"The Deputy from Corfu said that I again in- 
voked the Treaty with Serbia. I did not invoke 
the treaty with Serbia to-night, nor did I mention 
it in the speech which I made on the first appear- 
ance of the present Government before Parlia- 
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meat. I told you: 'Suppose that we have no 
treaty at all with Serbia; let us examine what it 
is to our interest to do.' But I cannot leave un- 
answered the inaccuracy which you fell into. 
You asked, since I knew that the treaty with 
Serbia was obligatory, why did I refuse in Janu- 
ary, 1915, to come to the aid of Serbia? This is 
not exact, for since the first day that the Euro- 
pean War broke out I came to an understanding 
with Serbia as to what the aid would be, which 
with the treaty carried out in good faith, we could 
render Serbia. And I said that it was impossible 
for us to undertake a campaign up to the Danube, 
for we had the Bulgarians, who would have at- 
tacked us from the northern flanks and we should 
have both been destroyed. This, far from consti- 
tuting a refusal to carry out the obligations of 
alliance, does constitute their carrying out in the 
common interest.'' 

Theotokis: "That is what we say ourselves 
to-day." 

Vbnizblos : "I have also a duty to remind you 
of what I told Parliament at another time, in 
answering an interruption, that it was not correct 
that Serbia, under corresponding circumstances, 
had refused her aid to us. I do not need to come 
back to this subject, for what I said is still fresh 
in your memory. But you tell me that I also 
recognized the fact that we had an obligation to 
aid Serbia, only if she disposed of 150,000 soldiers 
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in the war against Bulgaria, and that these 150^- 
000 men were lacking, because the reinforcements 
asked for to make up for this number were not 
sent on time by the Enaente Powers. But if you 
want to talk about this matter, I will tell you 
that we really asked whether 150,000 of Anglo- 
French soldiers would be given us and they prom- 
ised that they would be given, but we stated im- 
mediately that we did not accept the proposition 
for the time being. It must be noted, further- 
more, that Serbia opposed Bulgaria with 120,000 
men, so that only 30,000 men were lacking to 
carry out the obligation of alliance. But I should 
not have spoken of this at all, if I did not have to 
protest strongly against you and to express my 
astonishment that a statesman of your experience 
and standing could have taken the floor and ac- 
cused me of having caused the landing of the 
Anglo-French Army in Salonica. I had occasion, 
at another time, to state to Parliament under 
what circumstances the landing of the Anglo- 
French forces in Salonica was made, and I have 
erven read to Parliament the official correspond- 
ence concerning this matter, and it has been 
proved by that correspondence that the landing 
of the Anglo-French forces in Salonica was made 
entirely independently of our previous question to 
the Powers whether they were disposed to send a 
force of 150,000 men to co-operate with the Greek 
Army against the Bulgariana 
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The Greek Army Would Have Invaded 

Bulgaria. 

"But the Deputy from Corfu is asking me : ^Did 
they come, at least, those 150,000 men, so that 
you might have had them as reinforcements in 
case you participated in the war?' Here again 
you will notice the same method of attacking me. 
While the policy proposed by me has not been 
allowed to be carried out, through the interven- 
tion of the gentlemen constituting the Govern- 
ment, still this accusation is directed against me. 
But why, since my policy has not been allowed to 
be carried out and the Powers had no obligation 
to send us the 150,000 men, why do you blame me 
because that force has not come yet? But the 
Deputy from Corfu says: *Do you see what we 
should have suffered, if with the delay of the 
arrival of the reinforcements on the part of the 
Allies we should have gone into the war?^ The 
Deputy from Corfu has a right to say that; I as- 
sure him, however, that the only danger we should 
have run was that we might be quite far from 
Sofia, if the Bulgarians were attacking the 
Serbians with equal forces. (Great applause.) 

"And if Bulgaria had directed against us a con- 
siderable part of her forces, then we should have 
had the Serbians delivered and relieved to a great 
extent from Bulgarian pressure and therefore 
able more effectively to face the attack from the 
north ; and on our front it was not possible that 
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we should have had to face Bulgarian forces 
superior or even equal to the Greek forces, consid- 
ering the necessity that Bulgaria was under to 
hold her frontiers toward Boumania, and the 
necessity that she had to dispose toward her Ser- 
bian frontier, even for defensive purposes, a part 
of her army. 

"Surely, by trying, the way you have been try- 
ing for such a long time, to inspire disappoint- 
ment in the soul of the Greek people, by trying 
to destroy, if possible, the morale both of the 
people and the army, surely you can tell me to- 
day that the Greek Army could not have faced 
the Bulgarian Army. But I have the right to 
claim, with conviction, that but for your inter- 
vention, if things had been carried out the way 
I had them planned, if we had had a common 
course in our foreign affairs, as in 1912, even with 
the internal protests and with your fears, if we 
had not shaken the national soul, if we had had, 
as we should have had, a message from the vic- 
torious King to the Greek Army exhorting it to 
new struggles, unfortunately unavoidable, surely, 
to say the least, I claim that we should have had 
a right to look with confidence to the issue of a 
struggle in which we were to meet equal Bul- 
garian forces. And even numerically superior 
Bulgarian forces could have been defeated by the 
Greek Army, w^hich only two years before had 
defeated the Bulgarian Army on the field of battle 
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and had pushed it up to the old Bulgarian fron- 
tier. But you cannot dispute the fact that the 
Greek Army would have at least conducted the 
war victoriously under the same conditions, that 
is, if it had to face forces that were numerically 
its equal. (Applause.) And when you have in 
view, Mr. Deputy from Corfu, that the informa- 
tion given to us that the campaign against Serbia 
wa« to be undertaken with 800,000, with 600,000 
or at least with 500,000 men, when you have it 
proved by facts that the information was incor- 
rect and that other information which we had 
from other capitals, also directly interested and 
being in a position to know the facts very well, 
did not agree with that ; when you have all these 
things in view and when you know that the Aus- 
tro-Qerman Army which attacked Serbia was not 
superior to the Serbian Army which it had to 
face, then don't you think it is a reckless thing 
for you to come and take the floor and assure the 
people and Parliament that your intervention for 
the purpose of preventing the carrying out of our 
policy has saved Greece from disaster to-day, for 
you do not care for the future? 

The Armed Neutrality. 

"The Honorable Deputy from Corfu said that 
there are dangers, but the only way to avoid them 
is by armed neutrality. He expressed to you an- 
other opinion, that by armed neutrality we can 
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succeed to-day in avoiding the war. If what you 
are striving for to-day is merely avoiding war 
with Bulgaria, there is no doubt that this is being 
obtained, most probably through your policy. I 
do not say that it is absolutely sure; I do not say 
that Bulgaria, after crushing Serbia, may not 
attack us later on. I do not assure this, but I 
take it as possible that Bulgaria, being tired of 
the war and perhaps restrained from elsewhere, 
will not attack us to-day. But what shall be your 
achievement? Is it worth while to have the Greek 
people mobilized for as many months as shall be 
necessary for the affairs of war in the Balkans 
to come to an end — for I do not suppose that you 
yourselves believe what is being written in the 
newspapers, that the Balkan struggle will come 
to an end within fifteen days — ^we shall be mobil- 
ized as long as the Bulgarians are, wasting the 
finances of the State anid Country, to obtain 
what? To see that Bulgaria may not attack us 
to-day, while we shall be standing, rendering mil- 
itary honors and presenting arms to Bulgaria, 
who will be growing at the expense of our ally 
and therefore at our expense ! (Applause. ) 

"The Honorable Deputy from Corfu told you 
that he was proud because, having been called to 
power, he also contributed to the non-carrying 
out of my policy. I certainly believe that of all 
his honorable colleagues who constitute the Gov- 
ernment the Honorable Deputy from Corfu is the 
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most justified in being proud, because, without 
expecting it, through the development of our af- 
fairs, he came to see, after so many years, that 
the policy which he advocated for so long has 
obtained an application, if not by the disposition 
of the (Government, at least in practical results. 
The Honorable Deputy from Corfu, disregarding 
the geographical x>osition of Greece and the whole 
history of Greece since the period of our national 
independence, and the whole political and diplo- 
matic tradition of Greece, has always thought 
that Greece could turn her views from the Medi- 
terranean Powers to the Central Empires. And 
when, after the beginning of the European War, 
we happened to meet at a formal occasion and I 
asked him : ^Do you see now that if we had been 
allied with Germany at the beginning of the war, 
we should have seen all our maritime towns, in- 
cluding the capital, destroyed, that we should 
have seen our merchant marine wiped from the 
face of the earth, that we should have run the 
danger of dying of hunger by the blockade of our 
coasts?' The Deputy from Corfu could offer me 
no answer when I asked him all these things. But 
to-day he is glad that he succeeds, without suffer- 
ing all that I have mentioned, not, I repeat, by the 
intention of the Government, but through the re- 
sults, as I explained from this floor, in approach- 
ing that policy. The Honorable Deputy from 
Corfu expects salvation from the Central Euro- 
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pean Powers^ and I tell him that, not only can 
Greece not grow larger, but she cannot even live 
in her present condition, if she is in opposition to 
the Powers dominating the sea." 
Eallis : "We didn't think of such a thing/' 
Venizelos : "I made the distinction about the 
Government I know that the Government as a 
whole does not favor a pro-german policy — ^^ 
Ballis: "Nobody ^^ 

Germany Bound to Be Defeated. 

VENiZEiiOS : "Please do not act as an attorney 
for the others. I am explaining the psychology of 
the Deputy from Corfu, and I claim that your 
policy, without your wishing to render it pro-ger- 
man, because you consider it useful to Greece, is 
unfortunately, nevertheless, exclusively serving 
the interests of the Central European Powers. 

"But the Honorable Deputy from Corfu said 
also another thing : Don't you see, he says, that 
by this policy, that by armed neutrality, even if, 
as I say myself, we exhaust the country finan- 
cially, we shall at least succeed in avoiding war 
to-day? You are not satisfied with that, but you 
think of to-morrow and of the day after; and is 
it the business of politicians to think of to-mor- 
row or of the day after?" 

Theotokis : "Did I sav that?" 

Venizelos : ^r?es. Here is what you said, and 
I will ask you to pay attention to it when you 
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correct the proofs of your efpeech: ^Nobody ceb 
foresee the future/ " 

Theotokis: ^^I said that, and I maintain it 
Didn't you say yourself, a little while ago, that 
nobody can foresee the results of the war? Then 
what you said is right and what I say is not 
rightr 

Venizelos : "Of which war did I say that it is 
impossible for me to foresee the results?'^ 

Theotokis : "Of the European War/' 

Venizelos : "I said some days ago that nobody 
can clearly foresee to-day what the final issue will 
be of the great struggle that is being waged be- 
tween the two great combinations. But, in my 
opinion, taking into consideration the fact that 
Germany did not win a victory in the beginning, 
when the allies were not sufficiently prepared to 
face such a struggle, there can be only an issue 
favorable to the allies. How does that justify you 
in saying that one cannot foresee the future? Be- 
cause I said that one cannot foresee the results 
of the entire war in the whole theatre upon which 
it is being waged, do you think that you are jus- 
tified in saying that you are satisfied to save the 
present day by avoiding the war, while suffering 
the consequences of a general mobilization that 
you have?'* 

Theotokis : "You attribute to me words and 
opinions which I did not utter." 

Venizelos : ^^ou did utter them." 
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Thbotokis : **No/' 

Vbnizblos: "Yon did, and I have a right to 
tell yon . . ." 

Thbotokis : "Yon have no right at all." 

Ybnizelos : ". . . That it was not permitted 
to yon to say that we shonld be content to save 
the present^ by avoiding the war, and as for the 
f utnre, nobody can foresee it" 

Thbotokis: "I said that we were saving 
Greeca" 

Vbnizblos : "I have a right to tell yon that the 
man who, in snch critical circumstances, cannot 
foresee the future has no right to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of power. ( Great applause. ) You 
cannot, in the midst of a world-wide crisis, in 
which the destinies of all nations are being de- 
cided, and especially those of the Greek Nation, 
not only those of the State, but of the whole 
Nation, you cannot, at such a moment, come to 
tell Parliament that you are content with avoid- 
ing an unavoidable war — for nobody denied that 
the war with Bulgaria is inevitable — ^that you are 
content to avoid the war to-day, because you are 
not obliged to foresee the morrow." 

Thbotokis : *^ou say all these things, not I." 

Vbnizblos : "When, by your policy, you help 
create a massive Bulgaria near our frontiers — ^^ 

Thbotokis : "Did I say what was to be estab- 
lished? I did not say ^massive.' " 

Vbnizblos : "I say that myself." 
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Theotokis: ''According to your opinioiui. Ac- 
cording to mine^ Bulgaria will not become rerj 
massive. There is the difference.'' 

Venizbix)s : "I hope, Mr. Deputy from Corfu, 
that facts may prove that I am mistaken in my 
previsions and that you see correctly. But I have 
the right to tell you that you shut your eyes to- 
day, if you assert that, if Serbia is perchance 
crushed to-day and Bulgaria occupies the greater 
part of the Serbian State, it will be easy, no mat- 
ter what the final issue of the European War may 
be, to remove Bulgaria from those parts which 
she will have occupied without attaining her per- 
sistent territorial claims. Do you believe that 
after the end of the European War, whatever it 
may be, the peoples of the European Powers 
which participate in this great and exhaustive 
struggle will permit the signing of the treaty of 
peace to be marked by the beginning of a new war 
against Bulgaria in order to compel her to with- 
draw her armies from those parts which she 
claims?'' 

Theotokis : "There will not be such a neces- 
sity." 

Vbnizelos: "And I tell you that such an ac- 
tion will not be possible, and I tell you again that 
by following such a policy you only secure this : 
the establishment of a massive Bulgaria which, 
before we celebrate the hundredth anniversary of 
our national independence, will attack us, for we 
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shaU be weaker from a military standpoint and 
also destitute of friends and allies." 

'TTou don't know, perhaps, Mr. Deputy from 
Corfu, that the mere fact of the invasion of Mace- 
donia by the Bulgarian Army brings about, as a 
result, the desertion to Bulgaria of tens of thou- 
sands from the Serbian Army. So that you have, 
even during the war, a military strengthening of 
Bulgaria, because you have permitted her to at- 
tack Serbia unimpeded. I believe I have ex- 
hausted all the points of disagreement between 
myself and the Honorable Deputy from Corfu. 

**And as to the Deputy from Attica, he had then 
his policy, which he did not expound, it is true, at 
the beginning of the first war, out of a sense of 
patriotism, but which he expounded on the eve 
of the second war. Then, too, he wanted a policy 
of armed neutrality; then, too, you remember 
when I asked him what we ought to do, he an- 
swered me: 'Stay and wait for the opportune 
moment to intervene.' And you remember what 
I told him. What meaning then would it have for 
us to remain mobilized and watching, not for 
months, according to our old conceptions, but 
even for two or three days, without rushing into 
the war, when we should have had the Bulgarian 
occupation of Salonica preceding our own occu- 
pation? How do you expect me, then, not to feel 
a great disappointment to-day, when I see that in 
the ranks of the Government the same concep- 
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tions still preyaily which prevailed on the eve of 
the first war against Turkey and on the eve of 
the second war, that against Bulgaria? And 
these conceptions are not only the conceptions of 
my honorable f ellow-countryman, they are unfor- 
tunately the conceptions of the old political world 
of Qreece, at least of that part that is still alive — 
for certainly I must exclude the figure of the most 
prominent, that of the late Tricoupis — this policy, 
I say, is the policy of the old world of Greece 
which is still living and participating in politics. 
It is the policy of splendid isolation, under which 
we ought to have no friends or allies, we ought to 
have only enemies! If, gentlemen, you were in 
the Government at that time, too, I have no doubt 
that you would not have dared to proceed to an 
alliance with Bulgaria, that you would not have 
dared to proceed, in alliance, to a war with Tur- 
key, for you would have feared the possible war 
with Bulgaria, and by not daring to do these 
things, you would have had Greece still confined 
to the frontiers as they existed before 1912, while 
you would have had the Slavic States of the 
Balkan Peninsula, I repeat that, extending their 
territories to the Greek frontiers. 

From Nestos to Maeandros. 

"And thus, gentlemen, the opportunity is of- 
fered me to ascertain the psychology and the 
whole political ideology of the men constituting 
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the present Groyemmenti who also blamed me 
. then, because^ having confidence in the power of 
the Greek Army, I dared participate in the con- 
flict against Turkey without any previous agree- 
ment about the distribution. These men who 
blamed me then have the courage even to^ay to 
blame me from this tribune ! They are, of course, 
the same men who do not dare to foresee that 
Greece, which so strangely, according to their con- 
ceptions, haa reached Nestos, may even extend to 
the Maritsa on one hand and to the Hermos and 
the Maeandros on the other. These^ of course^ are 
opinions, and they are worthy of respect, like any 
opinion expressed in good faith. But I may be 
permitted to say that when these opinions were 
put to the test of reality, and when the results 
obtained up to now are such as they present them- 
selves, we must believe that that man shuts his 
own eyes who still insists that we ought not to 
have made the war of 1912 with such allies, be- 
cause after the war with Turkey another war 
would come, that is^ with Bulgaria, and after 
that, perhaps, still another with Bulgaria ! 

"But, gentlemen, did you ever discover any 
method by which Greece with the frontiers of 
1912, Greece that was every day kicked and 
slapped in the face, could by any internal refor- 
mation create such a military force as to be able 
to face alone, without an alliance with the neigh- 
boring peoples, a war against Turkey and a war 
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against Bulgaria and a war against Serbia, so 
that she might be able to settle by. herself the 
Greek and the national questions with the Turk- 
ish Empire? Or do you share, perhaps, the opin- 
ion of those men who after the first and second 
war were weeping over the calamity suffered by 
Greece, which made two wars without obtaining 
anything except the weakening of Hellenism in 
Turkey? For even that was said, gentlemen, that 
Hellenism in Turkey was weakened, which Hel- 
lenism, according to that theory, and especially, 
after the advent of the r^ime of the Young 
Turks, could regenerate the Ottoman Empire 
under a new Greek form and create for us a new 
evolution similar to the Byzantine Period. If 
you had expressed such theories you would have 
been more justified than when you assert to-day, 
that we ought not to conclude alliances and not 
to make wars, because we shall have complica- 
tions. 

^'If you should have told me that this State 
could be indifferent to its national views and obli- 
gations and that it could be possible for it, by en- 
tirely abandoning all these things, to live and to 
live as a self-sustaining state, while limited within 
its old frontiers, if you had said this, I should still 
understand you. But as long as you don't say 
such things, as long as you believe that the devel- 
opment of the Stater-Hso that its frontiers may co- 
incide, as far as possible, with the limits of its 
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national preponderance — ^is necessary, not merely 
for moral and sentimental .reasons, but also for 
political and financial reasons, you will allow me 
to consider your policy as incomprehensible, when 
you dare even to-day, after the results obtained, to 
blame me for having co-operated in alliance with 
Bulgaria and Serbia in order that Qreece might 
extend her frontiers to the Nestos. But difficul- 
ties arise to-day, and it is possible that these dif- 
ficulties would not have been created if our 
frontiers were not extended up to there ; and it is 
possible, if our frontiers are extended still fur- 
ther, that we may have more difficulties, for the 
larger the interests of a state are, the more is it 
natural that they should affect the interests of 
other peoples and cause friction ; and you blame 
me because^ haying extended the frontiers of 
Greece, I am the cause of all these difficulties. 
Then, you have a policy that is for a small 
Greece, let me call it that ; and in such a case let 
us ask the neighboring peoples what they want 
us to give them, so that they may sign a release, 
and let us confine ourselves to the rest of the 
state, after that release, so that we may live with- 
in that small bit of a state without any troubles ! 
"And you will allow me, gentlemen, to tell you 
again that we are in the presence of a phenom- 
enon, manifestations of which have been made 
repeatedly in this chamber within the last five 
yeam We have the old world of Greece, repre- 
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sented by the new Government. We have the new 
worlds the post-revolutionary, represented by the 
Liberal Party. The old ideology, represented by 
the present Oovernment, is the one which thought 
that Oreece could not raise an army of more than 
60,000 men, is the one which thought that Oreece 
ought not to enter into alliances with anybody for 
the realization of her national claims, is the one 
which had unlimited and, at the same time, un- 
certain and nebulous views of the national claims, 
that it might have real preparation in inverse pro- 
portion to the size of its claims. We did not know 
then how far our national claims could be ex- 
tended. We did extend them often so much that 
those statesmen who were content that our na- 
tional frontiers sliould extend up to Crussovo 
were considered as abandoning the rights of 
Greece. Among the members of the present Gov- 
ernment is that statesman who was accused of 
abandoning the rights of Greece, because he took 
care, i>oor man, in the arrangement and in his 
conception of the Macedonian affairs, to leave out 
of the other two Vilaets, the Vilaet of Cossovo. 
It is, therefore, natural to-day, also, when Greece 
faces questions similar to those of 1912, that we 
should find ourselves at the two opposite poles of 
political conceptions. You now, as then, do not 
wish a war with allies. You say again to-day: 
liCt this cup pass away from me.' And when I 
tell you to-day that you cannot permanently avoid 
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drinking out of this cup, but only temporarily, 
and that you shall have to drink out of it to the 
last drop, you tell us : ^ You are to blame, you who 
have led us up to the Nestos.^ (Applause,) And 
don't you think, gentlemen, that the New Greece 
has a right to say to the old Greece : ^Gentlemen, 
again before difficulties so great and so compli* 
cated, you have the obligation to step aside and to 
give place to the New Greece, which has the cour- 
age of soul to face the new circumt^tances?' 

The Cession of Cjrpnis. 

"And I seize this opportunity, gentlemen, to 
say from this official tribune things which have 
not been told yet, a fact which leaves, perhaps, in 
the soul of the Greek people certain doubts as to 
what we could obtain by dai'ing and by following 
the dictates of our obligations of alliance and oi: 
our elementary national interests. For I do not 
wish to leave the public opinion in error as to the 
greatness of those things which we could have 
obtained by daring. It has been left to be be- 
lieved that our only profits out of a possible par- 
ticipation in the conflict would be the cession of 
Cyprus. It must be noted that Cyprus is a trifle 
larger than my 0M'n(iiai«fey,: and that it has a 
population of 235,000 Greeks and a total popula- 
tion of 285,000 inhabitants. And with all that, 
unfortunately, mention has been made of it in the 
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press as somethiug of a very small importance. 
By a large part of the press no emotion has been 
manifested over it." 

Ballis : "What is being published in the press 
cannot be repeated, to be made use of as argu- 
ments." 

Venizelos: "But, gentlemen, we were not 
only to acquire a truly Greek population of 235,- 
000 souls, an educated population, which surely, 
owing to the long English occupation, lasting for 
the last 37 years, is on a level of intelligence not 
lower than the average level of the whole of 
Greece." 

Ballis : "It is superior." 

Venizelos : "I am glad that you have such an 
opinion, and that is what I intended myself to 
say, but I was afraid that I might hear some pro- 
tests. 

Ballis: "These opinions of Cyprus are laid 
much deeper in our souls." 

Venizelos : "I might be permitted to remark 
that we should have received a people used to 
good government for a long time, which would 
have given us an excellent personnel of adminis- 
tration. But it is not the question of Cyprus 
alone. Cyprus was offered to us independently 
of the issue of the European war, in exchange for 
our participation in the conflict." 

Ballis : "When was it offered?." 

Venizelos: "It is now offered to you. The 
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Gypms matter goes back to an older period. It 
goes back to the period of 1913^ and it came in 
the last form at the moment when 70a had the 
honor also to be one of the Ooyernment 

^^I have nothing more to say. I am content 
with this. I repeat that Cypros was offered to 
70a in exchange for onr participation ia the con- 
flicti independently of the possible issaa But if 
the issue of the struggle were successf ul| the con- 
cessions in Asia Minor remained alwa7S valid. 
And no matter how much the Deput7 from Patras 
tried to minimize the importance of those con- 
cessions, I have a duly to tell 70U that the Vilaet 
of Aidin alone is lai^er in area than the old 
Greece, the one before the war of 1912, and from 
the point of view of wealth and production it is 
superior. But this would not have been all that 
we should have obtained b7 participating in the 
war, if its issue were in accordance with our de- 
sires. We had other things to obtain, also of 
great importance. We had to obtain the pushing 
of Bulgaria back from the A^ean Sea and her re- 
striction be7ond the line of Bhodope. 

^'I know, gentlemen, that on this point there 
was no ofScial communication made to 70U. But 
I have a right to tell 70U about it, because the 
negotiations were b^un during the l3me I was 
in the Qovemment, which fact enabled me to 
follow, even after m7 retirement, the result of 
that action; to tell 70U that the result of that 
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action reached the point where the Powers agreed 
that the claims formulated by me were just, al- 
though they did not care to proceed to new prop- 
ositions to the Greek Government, lest they might 
meet with new failures, but waited for the propo- 
sition to come from the Greek Government. 

^'My information on this matter is of an of- 
ficial character, and you must note, gentlemen, 
that the removal of Bulgaria from the Aegean 
Sea at this moment has a much greater value 
than the one we could ascribe to it down to the 
year 1912 and until the beginning of the present 
war, for the effectiveness of the action of the sub- 
marine fleet has been proved to be such that Bul- 
garia, continuing to have three ports on the 
Aegean Sea — that is, Porto Lago, Macre and 
Dedeagatch — ^will have three bases from which 
only ten submarines, in case of war with us, could 
render most difficult and most dangerous and very 
slow the concentration of the Greek army, espe- 
cially the part coming from the islands, which, 
outside of Cyprus, have a population of 1,300,000, 
and in case of mobilization would have to furnish 
a military force of 130,000. 

"I have further to remark that our participation 
in the conflict and its successful issue would have 
had as a result the cession to us on the part of 
Serbia of the salient Doiran-Gevgheli, through the 
declaration of Serbia that she gave up all claims 
upon the Strumnitssa Valley, which accoirding to 
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the treaty of 1913 was included in the zone of 
Serbian national influence. Serbia, as the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs knows, made a declara- 
tion that in the future she waived all claims to 
and that she no longer cared for the Strumnitza 
Valley, so that if the issue of the war were suc- 
cessful we should have pushed Bulgaria back to 
her old frontiers, by occupying the whole of Bul- 
garian Thrace and the Strumnitza Valley, and by 
transferring our frontiers from the Beles Moun- 
tains to the Males Mountains Every one of you 
understands what importance this would have for 
the future formation of the Greek Kingdom. 

^'And I don't tliink, gentlemen, that through 
your present policy we are merely throwing away 
all these probable claims of Greece for the sake 
of not conducting at this time an inevitable war 
with Bulgaria. We do not throw them away 
merely for the present, but we render impossible 
even in the future such a realization of our na- 
tional dreams. 

"Through your policy, we not only do not ex- 
pect to frustrate in general all of Bulgaria's 
dreams of leadership in the Balkans, and to re- 
strict her there, where her national mass gives 
her a right to live with the rest of the peoples of 
the Balkan Peninsula; we not only render im- 
possible at the present time the final termination 
of the struggle which, as I said at another time, 
has been waged between us and Bulgaria for the 
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last thirteen centuries, but through your policy, 
which, witliout your wishing it, serves the inter- 
ests of the other European combination, we run 
the risk of making possible even after the war 
the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. I will 
be permitted to say that that man is blind who 
does not see now what is going to happen if the 
Ottoman Empire emerges from this war unim- 
paired. There will be the final and total ex- 
termination of Hellenism, which began in April, 
1914. Our whole National structure in the Ot- 
toman Empire, which is not merely the creation 
of the last centuries, but which is indigenous, 
antedating the Ottoman conquest by a thousand 
years — all that structure is to be wiped out en- 
tirely, and all those millions of the Greek race 
are to be sent here into free Greece. What took 
place up to the European war will convince you 
what fate awaits Hellenism in Turkey if she sur- 
vives that war. 

The Proposed Extermination of the Hellenic 

Race in Asia Minor. 

"And, unfortunately, it is not only the Turkish 
Government that has a clearly outlined policy 
for the extermination of the Greek race — sl policy 
sufflciently demonstrated already against another 
race, the Armenians, and which of course is 
being postponed to-day that it may be irresistibly 
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manifested again after the end of the European 
war — ^but there are others, much more powerful 
than the Turks, and who have interests entirely 
identical with theirs. And I am asking: When, 
through this policy of yours, you shall contribute 
to the making of a larger Bulgaria and to Tur- 
key's proceeding to the extermination of Hellen- 
ism and sending to you here millions of refugees, 
how do you believe that you shall be able to meet 
the coming Bulgarian danger, which is evident 
to all those who do not wish to shut their eyes? 

"The Honorable Deputy from Corfu told you — 
and, unfortunately, I am obliged to come back to 
that matter — ^he told you that he sees the danger, 
but that he prefers to avoid the present dangers 
in order probably to leave it to others to meet the 
perils of the future. But, gentlemen, is this the 
policy of a state,. a state like Greece, having to 
face the questions which are met by this unfor- 
tunate nation? Is this a policy, to try to avoid 
a break to-day, a war that is inevitable within 
a short time, by saying that God may help us to- 
morrow? What God will help us, when our op- 
ponent, the war with whom is inevitable, shall 
grow more and more powerful, and when wt 
shall remain without allies and without friends; 
when we shall have to take care of millions of 
refugees within the Greek territory; when we 
shall have to provide for all the expenses of a long 
armed neutrality, toward which you are drifting; 
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when we shall have to take care of all these 
things, together with the necessity of intensifying 
onp military preparations in order to meet the 
Bulgarian danger? Don't you see that you are 
preparing a tragic fate for the nation after the 
end of the war and until the moment when the 
war with Bulgaria shall begin? Don't you see 
that on the very day after the close of the war, 
when the results are such as I imagine them to 
be, with a Bulgaria overgrown, that Greece will 
find herself not merely in an inferior position as 
to Bulgaria, but exactly in the tragic position in 
which she was after the year 1897, when she was 
accepting constant slaps in the face and humilia- 
tions? Don't you feel that, after the end of the 
war, when Bulgaria shall grow larger and the 
equilibrium that has been established by the 
Treaty of Bucharest shall be upset, don't you feel 
with what impertinence the Bulgarian consuls 
at Salonica and at Cavalla will go to our authori- 
ties — ^not merely to the administrative authori- 
ties, but also to the judicial authorities — ^and ask 
for the release from prison of a Bulgarian, whom 
one day th^ will ask to take along with them, 
because they will threaten you with war, which 
you will feel that it will be difficult in the future 
to conduct under conditions favorable to Greece? 
'TTou will tell me that if things do not come out 
according to my fears, if things come out accord- 
ing to my expectations and wishes — ^that is, in a 
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victory of the Entente Powers — ^you will tell me 
that these losses will be lessened. Surely^ I do not 
think there is danger, in such circumstances, of 
Bulgaria's growing stronger, except in the case, 
which is not improbable, that Bulgaria, having 
fought on the one side for a certain period of the 
war, should turn toward the end and fight for 
the other side until the end of the war. There 
is, therefore, this contingency, which is not ex- 
cluded. But even if you avoid this risk, don't 
you see that with such conduct on the part of 
Greece, a victory of the Entente Powers, which 
would create^ a strong Serbia, with a Greece the 
same as the one of to-day, such a victory of the 
Entente Powers would be equally dangerous for 
Greece, not because the heroic Serbians were the 
enemies of the Greeks during so many centuries, 
but bcause, after the violation on our part of the 
obligations of the Treaty of Alliance, it is natural 
that the Serbians should be disposed to be fiercely 
inimical to us in the future? And don't you think, 
gentlemen, that we may broaden the conception 
that must be given our attention, don't you 
think that, since nobody disputes what I have re- 
peatedly said from this tribune — that a war with 
Bulgaria is inevitable, as long as she claims the 
whole of Greek Macedonia, while we do not mean 
to sacrifice an inch of its ground, even against 
concessions elsewhere — since nobody disputes this 
truth, don't you think that it is not permissible 
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for ns to allow that war to be conducted after the 
end of the European war, when, on the basis of 
your policy — for you must judge the probable 
results on the basis of your views — ^when Bul- 
garia shall be stronger, while you shall be with- 
out allies in the Balkan Peninsula? And is it 
not better to conduct that war to-day, when you 
may have not only such concessions in case of a 
successful issue, but when you may by your par- 
ticipation assure the success of the struggle for 
the Entente in the special war theatre of the 
Balkans, the only one left where the Central 
European Powers may obtain some final success, 
which they have vainly sought on the other fronts 
for the past fifteen months? 

"If, gentlemen, we could remain neutral and 
avoid war while maintaining our present posi- 
tion and the existing proportion to the neighbor- 
ing peoples, and against this the view were offered 
that we should go to war with a probable increase 
and over-increase of Greece, I should understand 
the hesitation ; I should say surely that this is a 
conservative policy ; that, of course, by the other 
policy our most daring national dreams are to be 
realized, but that even by the opposite i)olicy we 
remain such as we are; that at least we do not 
become at all inferior to our competitors. 

"But is this the case, or is the equilibrium 
established by the Treaty of Bucharest to be 
upset, you to remain at the most such as you are, 
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while the others grow much stronger ; you to have 
to face the inevitable war under conditions much 
more terrible for you, engaging in a duel with 
the enemy and having, in case of success, merely 
to seek an increase in the Balkan Peninsula, 
without the concessions of Cyprus and of Asia 
Minor — ^an increase concerning which, you know, 
the highest European court will be called upon to 
render its decision at the end of that duel? 

Gentlemen, I have finished what I had to say. 
But I come, for the last time, to tell the present 
Oovernment once more that they undertake truly 
the heaviest responsibility toward the nation by 
coming to govern Greece again, directing her 
destinies at this most critical period of our na- 
tional life with old conceptions, with conceptions 
by the prevalence of which in 1912 Greece would 
still be within the old frontiers, with conceptions 
which have been radically condemned not only 
by the judgment of men, but also by the very 
force of things. 

'^It is most natural, gentlemen, considering the 
conceptions under which the old political world 
of Greece acted, the world that in the majority 
occupies the benches of the Government — ^it is 
natural, I say, that it can not adapt itself to the 
new order of things, that it cannot adapt itself 
to all the great and colossal problems which have 
arisen since the period when Greece, having 
ceased to be a small nation, extended her frontiers 
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and occupied in the Mediterranean a position ex- 
ceptionally imposing) but also exceptionally en- 
viable and, therefore, exceptionally dangerous. 
How do you dare, with these old conceptions, to 
assume the responsibility of the policy shaped by 
you, and even to depart from the ancient tradi- 
tional policy of the old political world of Greece, 
which knew that it was impossible for Greek af- 
fairs to obtain success in opposition to the Powers 
dominating the sea? How is it possible, I repeat, 
to-day, having such conceptions, to try to impose 
them on the country against the repeatedly ex- 
pressed opinion of the National Representation 
and against the very accomplishments of the near 
past, which you did not hesitate, Mr. fellow- 
countryman, with the sincerity which distin- 
tinguishes you, to disparage, also this evening, 
by stating openly that after all you thought it 
would have been better for us .if we had remained 
within our old frontiers as they were before 1912? 
But, Mr. fellow-countryman, the lives of individ- 
uals and the lives of nations are governed by the 
same law — ^the law of constant struggle. And 
this struggle is still harder for nations than for 
individuals, because after all the struggle among 
men is regulated by the internal legislation of 
states and is restricted by the penal law, by the 
police and generally by the organized system of 
a state, which as far as possible protei^ts the weak 
against the powerful, although it has not yet 
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been i>ossible that even that protection be entirely 
effeetiyey notwithstanding it has a tendency to 
be so, while still a long way from the ideal. But 
in the struggle of nations, where there is inter- 
national law, the pitiful condition of which, both 
before and especially now during this European 
war, you well know, you must understand that it 
is impossible for small nations to live and to 
make headw^ay and to grow larger without a 
constant struggle. And I must further say an- 
other thing, that this increase and growth of 
Greece has not only to satisfy moral needs, noble 
national impulses, to constitute the realization 
or rather the fulfillment of obligations toward 
our unredeemed brethren, but that it is also a 
necessary pre-requisite for this State to remain 
capable of living. To a certain extent, I should 
realize, according to the conceptions of this hon- 
orable fellow-countryman of mine, that if we 
were to have Turkey permanently as a neighbor- 
ing state on the north we might live for many 
years, especially if we had made up our minds 
to suffer from time to time humiliations and in- 
sults without protesting. But since we have ex- 
tended our frontiers, and since we have already 
other Christian nations as our rivals, against 
which in case of defeat in war, we cannot expect 
a substantial intervention on the part of foreign- 
ers, from the moment that these things became 
true, gentlemen, the establishment of Greece as a 
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State self-sustaining, able to defend itself from 
the attacks of its enemies, was for her a matter 
of life or death. 

Unfortunately, after our successful wars no 
time was given us to develop our new territories 
and to organize the enlarged Greece into a model 
new State as far as possible, so that the people 
might gain all the advantages and all the profits 
that could be gained out of the extension of our 
frontiers. This really unfortunate people saw as 
yet only the sacrifices which they had undergone 
for the widening of the boundaries of the State ; 
they only had the moral satisfaction of having 
liberated their brethren and the national satis- 
faction of belonging now to a State larger than 
before. But from the material point of view, and 
more strictly from the point of financial interests, 
the people had not yet succeeded in seeing any 
profit arising out of this extension of the State. 
It is natural, therefore, that to-day also we have 
only to present before their eyes the sacrifices 
that are again necessary, but sacrifices which are 
bound, — according to my unalterable conviction, 
as much as it is possible for such convictions to 
exist among men on such matters; according to 
my unalterable conviction and to my conception 
of things political, — ^to bring about the creation 
of a great and powerful Greece, constituting not 
an extension of the State by conquest, but a 
natural return to the limits within which Hellen- 
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igm has flourished ever since the prehistoric 
period; to bring about the creation of a Greece 
great, powerful and wealthy, able to develop a 
yital industry within her limits; able, owing to 
the interests she would represent, to conclude 
commercial conventions with other States under 
the best possible terms; a Greece able to protect 
the Greek citizen the world over, to permit him 
to say 'I am a Greek' with pride, and to know 
that in every case the State is ready and able to 
defend him no matter where he is, as great and 
powerful nations defend their citizens — that he 
may not endure persecution or suffer for the lack 
of protection, as the subject of the Greek State 
is suffering to-day. 

"When you have all these things in view, gen- 
tlemen, you will understand why I said a little 
while ago that I am possessed — and not only 1 
myself, but the whole Liberal Party — ^by a deep 
sadness; for by your policy you are leading 
Greece unwillingly, but you are leading her sure- 
ly, to her ruin ; because of necessity you will com- 
pel her to conduct a war under the most difficult 
and unfavorable of conditions, by letting slip 
such an opportunity as is offered to nations but 
once in thousands of years — the opportunity of 
creating a Greece both great and powerful/' 
(Great applause from the floor and the galleries. ) 
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Vanixelo*' Direct Appeal to the Greek Pec^e 



AN ADDRESS TO KING CONSTANTINE 



Drawn Up by 
And Adopted by the People of Athens at a 
Mas8-Meeting Held on August 27, 1916 

[Zm til* month of Aogxmt, 1916, a BuVtarlan tamj inTadod 
BMrtom MAOodoni% whioli was unprotootod b7 Alllod foro««« 
and ooovipiod roit Bnpol, wldoh is tlM koy to tbat seolion. of 
Maoodonla. Tlio ooonpatlon of that fort was mado without 
tho loaat roalvNuioo on tho part of tho Orook army, whiOh 
had ordors from tho Klnff** Oonoral Staff to hand tho fort 
OTor to tho Bulg^zlanji, toflfothor with tho gunm, anunnnition 
and othor war matoilal providod for Its dof onoo. 

Tho ooonpatlon of Fort Bnpol arousod thronflrhont Groooo 
a doop omotion, whioh ohanffod to Indliriuitlon whon tho BiU- 
^•zlans, oontrary to their promloos and tho oflloial doolara- 
tiono of C^ozmany, oontlnnod their adranoo and ooonpiod 
SoiVMk Drama and OaTaUa, at tho aame timo oeiiiaff a Taat 
qnantltj of war material, worth many millions of dollars, 
and takinir prisoners ahont §,000 •rook troops, whioh were 
sent to •ormany by way of Soflik 

Zn the f aoo of those new humiliations, tho indignation of 
tho Ctarook people reached the limit of endnranoe, and they 
turned to Toniselos in the hope that by his intezrentfton 
farther dangers and insults might be STOidod. Thereupon, 
Toniselos oalled the people of Athens to a mass-meotiiic, on 
▲ngust 17, 1910, and after a speeoh to an audienoo of about 
ono hundred thousand people offered the following resolu- 
Mons, whioh were oanled by aoolawiatlon and presented to 
Sing Ckmstantine by a oommltteo of W oitisens:] 

"Sire : You are the victim of persons who, to 
destroy the work of the revolution of which we 
are to-day celebrating the seventh anniversary, 
and to re-establish their system of corrupt gov- 
ernment, have not hesitated to exploit the respect 
which the nation owes to the Crown and the love 
it bears for you, and are ready to imperil the 
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work of regeneration achieyed by Ave yearn of 
labor and two glorious wars in order to strike at 
one of those who co-operated in that work. You 
are the yictim of your military adyisers, who, tak- 
ing a narrow military view and anxious to estab- 
lish a system of absolutism which would make 
them in effect masters of the country, haye con- 
yinced you that Germany will emerge yictorious 
from the Euroi)ean war. 

"Finally, you are the yictim of your natural 
and human weakness. Accustomed to admire 
eyerything Gterman, astounded by this unparal- 
leled military preparation, as by eyery other Ger- 
man organization, not only haye you belieyed in 
(German yictory, but you haye desired it. You 
hoped that after a Gterman yictory you would be 
able to concentrate in your own hands the whole 
power of goyemment and sweep aside our system 
of liberty. 

"To-day we see the consequences of these 
blunders. Instead of expanding in Asia Minor, 
Thrace and Cyprus ; of ending foreyer our quar- 
rels of more than a thousand years with our 
national enemies ; of creating Greece great, pow- 
erful and rich, fulfilling our loftiest national 
dreams, we see the Bulgars inyading Greek Mace- 
donia, occupying Seres and towns and forts and 
making prisoners of detachments of the Greek 
army there, without our being at war, declared 
or not declared, with the inyader. 
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"While we receive them with the irony of 
friendly assurance^ we see them seize our moni- 
tions of war, which cost us hundreds of millions ij)AO^^ 
and which the Oeneral Staff criminally aband- 
oned after our general demobilization. Although 
our national enemy has mobilized, this war ma- 
terial was left concentrated in towns near the 
frontier, and so became easy prey of the invad- 
ing neighbor. 

"Prom the position in which we placed Greece, 
we see her to-day reduced again to a position to 
which she was cast down before the revolution. 
Instead of Oreece being respected by friends and 
redoubtable to foes, we see her to-day pitied by 
the one and despised, scorned and chastised by 

the other. Having disregarded the biological 
conditions of the environment within which alone 
Greece can, I do not say grow, but even live as a 
free State, they are driving her to an assured 
catastrophe. 

"To-day's demonstration has been summoned to 
express the grief of the nation's soul, and to 
manifest in perfect order the nation's anguish and 
anger at the misfortunes into which the country 
has been led, and is still being led, by the present 
policy. This demonstration seeks to enlighten 
you and to persuade you that, in spite of per- 
fidious efforts, the nation does not approve what 
has been done, whatever they may say who sur- 
round you ; to appeal to your love of the father- 
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land to find the strength to break with the arril 
influences which, as we said, exploit the lore of 
the people for you, and which are dragging yon, 
and with yon your royal house and Greece and 
the nation, to a national catastrophe. 

^'Elections are due to take place so that the 
people may have national representation, but 
these elections alone cannot give a salutary solu- 
tion of the question now in issue. So long as you 
permit. Sire, an unworthy use to be made of your 
name as an enemy of a great political party, what 
good can come from these elections, which under 
such conditions do no more than mask an unde- 
clared fractricidal war? How could the Liberal 
Party carry out its policy should it judge it neces- 
sary to do more than observe benevolent neutral- 
ity as the Entente Powers rightly ask of us, since 
the criminal conduct of the General Staff has 
literally dissolved the army and rendered Greece 
incapable of fighting; for you must learn that 
even if your Government were to pronounce for 
intervention by the Greek army, you would no 
longer find an army to lead to victory. 

"Proclamations of the association calling itself 
the Pan-Hellenic Association of Reservists, pro- 
fessing their readiness to shed their blood anew 
at a sign from you, in no way correspond to the 
reality. These proclamations are made because 
those who made them have been assured Greece 
will never depart from the neutrality policy 
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adopted, and, above all; the manner in which this 
policy has been followed has provoked a very 
grave malady in the national organism. 

"We do not say this malady is incurable, but 
to treat it the forces of the nation must be con- 
centrated, not divided. This union of forces must 
be carried out at once, for to-morrow may be too 
late. Leave to others the role of party leader, to 
which those who exploit your throne would de- 
base you, and boldly face the enemy. By impious 
and Satanic action they have tried, and unhap- 
pily with success, to divide the national forces 
from the union of which alone the nation's soul 
expects health and the greatness of the Father- 
land. 

"Collaboration has become difficult to-day. The 
chief of the Liberal Party has enough abnegation 
not to raise any personal difficulty in the way of 
the work of national salvation. Assuredly, tem- 
porary governments are not ideal, particularly in 
circumstances so critical for the nation, but the 
present Government is to-day a national neces- 
sity, and at its head is a wise man, who, in other 
difficult circumstances, rendered the nation valu- 
able services. 

"To this Government the Liberal Party is 
ready to accord its confidence. Let it be consid- 
ered a political Government, and do you also ac- 
cord to it your absolute confidence. Remove far 
from you, and keep far from you henceforth, all 
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those persons who ill^^y, bit by bit^ hare 
nsnrped all the political power. Let your Gk>T- 
emment torn the political course of the State 
definitely toward the Entente Powers by offering 
them at once that benevolent neutrality which 
they have so long demanded, and which has been 
so long promised them. 

**Apply yourself at once with your Goyemment, 
and helped by us all, to revive the national senti- 
ment, weakened by prolonged mobilisation, the 
teaching of the barracks and the poison of the for- 
eign propoganda, so that Greece may once again 
have an army, so that when the circumstances 
demand it — and we are sure th^ will demand it 
— it will be able to defend her vital interests so 
far as they may be safeguarded, side by side this 
time with powerful allies, traditional protectors 
and benefactors of Greece. 

'7ou will see by to-day's demonstration that 
the Liberal Party is not the enemy of the Crown 
nor the enemy of the Boyal House, nor the ^lemy 
of yourself. It is only the respectful guardian of 
free institutions, and will suffer no one to injure 
them. That is the true interest of the Crown, and 
only those who are exploiting the Crown seek to 
persuade you to the contrary. They are your 
worst enemies.'' 
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A PROCLAMATION 

TO THE GREEK PEOPLE 

Issued by 

Venizelos and Admiral Coundouriotes 

at Canea, Crete, on September 14, 1916 

[As » zwnilt of til* aotton of tlio ▲thoas auuMMiiMtiBir 9i 
AmgvMt t7, 19ie, tho salmis caUnot was eoinpollod to 
VMilffn ftom olBoo; but aaido from tbla t2i« Wiag of Ocsooo BOt 
only did not oomply witb tho wimhmB of tli* Fooplo, as •»- 
pvomod ia tho rMOlntions adopted at that maM-«ioottiic« ^mt 
ho foxmod a now cabiaot oompoaod of poUttoiaas w1u> wav* 
opoBly pco-Oonnaa and hoatllo to tlio Bntanto Fowtni. Taai^ 
solos, oonvinood now tliat thors was no mors hops of ths 
Kin^ and ths Grssk State's adopting ths national polioy, was 
sompsUsd, in oonoord with ▲dmiral Ctonndonxiotss, ths popidaar 
hsro of ths wars of 1918 and 1913^ and with ssvsral msmhsss 
of his formsr oahinst, to Issts Athens for Orets. Vhs peopls 
of that island, as soon as Tenlselos with his partjr landsd. 
proossdsd to rsmoTs IDLng Oonstantine's awthoritiss and sa** 
tmstsd Teniaelos, toffsther with Admiral Oonndonriotes and 
a third parson, to hs selsotsd hy them, with the formation of 
a VroTisional Oovemment for the salvation of the Vathevland. 

Teniselos, haviB«r aoosptsd this mandats, issnsd, with Ad- 
miral Ctoundonriotes, the following- proolamatlon to the Oreek 
Veople:] 

To the Greek People: — 

The cup of bitterness, of humiliation and dis- 
grace has been filled to overflowing. A policy, 
the motives of which we do not wish to examine, 
has in the space of one year and a half produced 
such national disasters that whoever compares 
the Greece of to-day with that of one and one- 
half years ago doubts whether she is the same 
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State. The Crown, having listened to aag^^es^ 
tions of evil connselorSy sought to carry out a 
personal policy, by which Greece, having deserted 
her traditional friends, sought to approach her 
hereditary enemies. And what are the results of 
this policy over which the nation is weeping to- 
day? At home we have departed from the Con- 
stitution and are in a state of dissolution, while 
abroad we are isolated and despised. Around 
us, disregard and derision; amongst us, lack of 
government and anarchy. 

The traditional friends and protectors of 
Greece are taking measures of security upon her 
soil, because they consider her already the friend 
of their enemies. Her century-old enemies are 
occupying her territories. Having left our allies, 
the Serbians, to be crushed, we have helped the 
Bulgarians to accomplish a triumph. 

We have prevented the Serbians from crossing 
Greek territory on their way to Salonica, to de- 
fend their country, and indirectly to defend also 
our own country, and we have opened the way 
to the Bulgarians, in order to facilitate their 
triumph. The Greek Army, victorious in 1912 
and 1913, runs away now without fighting, and 
abandons the r^ons that it liberated with its 
own blood only three years ago. 

The enemy, defeated at that time, now advances 
arrogantly upon those very same territories, 
which are delivered to him without defence, by an 
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army which surrenders at the same time. Rnpel 
and Cavalla, onr forts and our towns, are occu- 
pied and the inhabitants are fleeing from the com- 
ing invader. Humiliated and an object of pity, the 
Greek flag is hauled down and the Bulgarian flag 
is raised instead, while the Greek Army is or- 
dered to stand an impassive spectator of the 
national crucifixion. 

The priests and the teachers and the other 
prominent Greeks are led away to an unknown 
fate, while the comitadjis are satisfying their race 
hatred and their rapacious impulses. 

The war material is being delivered into the 
hands of the Bulgarians. The Greek properties 
are left to be plundered. Hellenism in Asia Minor 
continues to be exterminated. A violent d^ra- 
dation and pillage and persecution and dishonor 
are devastating every Greek home. The Greeks 
of Eastern and Western Macedonia in great num- 
bers are coming destitute into old Greece, while 
the Greek Army is being disgraced by being 
taken to Germany by way of Sofia. 

The Bulgarian language is heard in the Greek 
churches of Macedonia and the Bulgarian flag is 
floating over the Greek barracks. Bulgarian ar- 
rogance advances impertinent upon Greek soil, 
and the agents of the Germans in Athens are con- 
soling us with the assurance that it will stop at 
Sarantaporo, by the aid of Germany. In vain 
from the Greek regions that are occupied come 
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flie lamentations of the Greeks who flee, who are 
robbed of their property and who cry out in 
anguish to the unheeding state : ^' Where do you 
abandon us?'' In Athens itself there is an organ- 
ized opposition to any manifestation of national 
sense of honor and indignation, while those hay- 
ing a patriotic spirit are branded as traitors and 
Schenck's mercenary agents are preaching the 
betrayal of the Fatherland. The Bulgarians are 
destroying our national liberty, while the Ger- 
man admirers in Athens are celebrating also the 
overthrow of constitutional liberty in the rest of 
the state. A political derailment, a military dis- 
organization, a financial chaos, a goyemmental 
anarchy, a national subjugation and extermina- 
tion. 

Only a year and a half ago Greece; glorious 
and strong and vigorous, was looking with un- 
shaken self-confidence toward the realization of 
her most daring national dreams, respected by 
her friends and dreaded by her enemies. To-day 
Greece is ragged, paralyzed, decomposed, dying, 
— an object of pity to her friends and laughed at, 
despised and humiliated by her enemies. This is 
the picture of the results of the policy that has 
been followed. But this is not the time for us to 
seek to fix the responsibility for the disasters that 
have been heaped upon us. What is imperative 
is to try, while there is still time, to save what- 
ever can yet be saved. The surest way to seek 
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onr salvation would certainly be by the restormr 
tion of the broken national unity, in order that 
this work might be undertaken with the co-opera- 
tion of all the national forces. But this restora- 
tion of the broken national unity could be brought 
about only in one way : by the immediate return to 
the policy dictated by our national conscience; by 
our trying to free our soil from the invasion of 
the detested enemy ; by fighting at the side of our 
allies, the Serbians, and at the side of the Great 
Powers that are fighting in common with them, 
three of which Powers are the guarantors of our 
independence ; by co-operating with those Powers 
to the end that Europe may not only definitely 
rid herself of the danger of Gterman supremacy, 
but also the Balkan Peninsula of the claims of 
Bulgarian preponderance. We shall be happy if 
the King decides, even at this last moment, to 
place himself at the head of the national forces 
in order that the carrying out of this national 
policy may be sought in an unbroken national 
union. But as long as this is not obtained, no 
other way to salvation has been left but that of a 
partial action of that section of the nation which 
believes that, if we do not co-operate with our 
natural allies in the work of reformation of the 
Orient which is to ensue after the great European 
war, the Greek State and the Greek Nation are 
hastening to their ruin. In accepting, therefore, 
as by duty bound, but with enthusiasm, the man- 
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date entrusted to us by the people, we make an 
appeal to Pan-Hellenism, to help us in the task 
we are undertaking. Since the State has be- 
trayed its duty, it remains for the Nation to 
undertake and do the work which, as a matter of 
duty, belongs to the Stata We appeal for the 
assistance of the whole national force which feels 
that the further toleration of the disasters and 
humiliations brought about by the policy that has 
been carried out up to now would be equivalent 
to a national death, and we rush into this strug- 
gle with full confidence that, in the absence of 
the State, the Nation, being now called to a gen- 
eral rally, will again accomplish that miracle 
which is necessary to bring the Nation back upon 
the course from which it deviated a year and a 
half ago. 

ELEUTHEBIOS VENIZELOS 
PAUL COUNDOUKIOTES. 
Canea, September 14, 1916. 

The Provisional Government at Woric. 

The first result of Mr. Venizelos* Proclamation 
was that besides Crete, Samos, Mytilene, Chios 
and Lemnos also immediately joined the revolu- 
tionary movement, and the inhabitants of all 
those islands in public meetings solemnly and 
enthusiastically placed themselves under the 
orders of the Provisional Government and 
pledged their support thereto. 
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The Proclamation also had considerable ef- 
fect upon the Greek army in Macedonia^ where 
the garrisons of Vodena and Kozane declared 
their willingness to co-operate with that part of 
the Greek army in Salonica which, under the lead- 
ership of Colonel Zymbrakakis, disregarding the 
Greek Government's orders, had already joined 
the Allied forces, to flght the Bulgarians. 

Besides the garrisons mentioned, groups of of- 
ficers, petty officers and privates from the garri- 
sons of Athens, Corfu and other cities went to 
Salonica and joined the revolutionists. 

And the revolutionary movement has not been 
confined to the army, but it spread also to the 
navy, the battleship "Hydra" and a number of 
destroyers leaving their anchorage at the navy 
yard with all their officers and crews and going to 
Salonica, where they reported for orders to the 
Provisional Government. 

Mr. Venizelos, after remaining for only a few 
days in Crete^ where he placed all public serv- 
ices under the control of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, went, together with Admiral Coundou- 
riotes, to Salonica by way of Samos and Mytilene, 
meeting at both the last mentioned islands with 
an enthusiastic reception. 

At Salonica, Mr. Venizelos' reception on the 

part of the people and the revolutionary army 
was equally enthusiastic and he was officially 
welcomed by the commanders of the military and 
naval forces of the Allies at that port. 
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Aa soon as he landed at Salonicay Mr. YenlBeloa 
eompleted the ProTisional Gtovemment by the 
nomination of (}^ieral Danglis^ so that it con- 
sisted now of Mr. Yenizelos^ Admiral Gonndon- 
riotes and General Danglis^ a distinguished of- 
ficer who made an enyiable record in the last two 
wars in which Greece was engaged. 

Upon its completion, the Proyisional Goyen- 
ment appointed a full cabinet and then started 
with all possible haste to organize an army, 
which is to drive the Bulgarians out of Gre^ 
territory. 

The Allies, from the first moment, haye shown 
their willingness to render the Proyisional Gh>y- 
emment every possible assistance, by granting it 
a loan and supplying the munitions for the new 
Greek army that is now being raised, independ- 
ently of the Government at Athens. 

At the moment these pages go to press nothing 
is yet known which would permit one to measure 
the extent of the activities of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment at Salonica, and to foresee their 

probable results. But Mr. Venizelos' record, 
both in Crete and at Athens^ may be taken as a 

promise that his great mind and indomitable 

courage will enable him to get Greece out of her 

present unfortunate and most dangerous 

situation. 
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PART IV 



Venizelot' Public Career 



VENIZELOS IN CRETE. 

His Share in the Work for the Union of the 

Island With Greece. 

Eleutherios K. Venizelos belongs to one of the 
most ancient and most prominent families in 
the island of Crete. He was born in 1864 at 
Mournies, a small village just outside of the 
city of Canea, and after attending public school 
went to college and later on to the National 
University at Athens, where he studied law and 
graduated with highest honors. 

On his return to Canea, Mr. Venizelos began 
the practice of law and at the same time took 
an active interest in local politics. It was not 
long before the young lawyer began to command 
public attention through his unusual talents. 
He was spending long hours in his library, 
studying politics, law and foreign languages, es- 
pecially French and English, and his law office 
gained such a high reputation, in the course of 
a few years, that it was soon handling the great- 
est number of important cases before the courts. 
In the meantime Mr. Venizelos, now in every- 
day contact with the public, exhibited a wealth 
of varied knowledge which, coupled with a su- 
perior intelligence and a sweet and lovable char- 
acter, made for him many friends throughout 
the Island, until he came to be coni^dered an 
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ezceptional personality and the foremost and 
strongest political leader. 

Mr. Venizelos' reputation as a great orator and 
a strong political leader being now firmly estab- 
lished in Grete^ it quickly spread across the nar- 
row strip of water that separates the island from 
the mainland of Greece and drew the attention 
of the political circles of Athens. But to the 
general Greek public and especially to the Euro- 
pean public outside of Greece Mr. Veniz^os' 
name became first known at the period of the 
Cretan insurrection of 1897. 

In the month of January of that year^ the 
Turks of the island, at the instigation and with 
the co-operation of the Turkish army, massacred 
a great number of Christians in the cities of 
Canea and Bethymno, while the Christian quar- 
ters in Canea were destroyed by fire. In the face 
of these Turkish atrocities the Christian popula- 
tion of the island reyolted against Turkish 
authority and proclaimed the union of Crete with 
Greece. 

Yeniselosy who happened to be away from 
Canea at the time, hastened to return immedi- 
ately and assumed the leadership of the insur- 
rection, the insurgents in the meantime having 
concentrated at the famous Acroteri, a moun- 
tainous village just outside of Canea. Mean- 
while public opinion in Greece was thoroughly 
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aroused^ and through mass-meetings and other 
manifestations the people compelled the Oreek 
Gtoyemment to take measures to protect the 
Christian population of Crete from furth» 
destruction. Thus, on January 28, 1897, Prince 
George of Greece, King Constantines' brother, 
was sent to Cretan waters with a flotilla of tor- 
pedo boats, in ordw to prevent the transport of 
fresh Turkish troops to the island, and three 
days later Colonel Vassos was also sent at the 
head of two thousand soldiers with orders to 
occupy the island in the name of the King of 
Greece. 

Aa soon as this small force under Colonel Vas- 
sos was landed, the Great European Powers, be- 
ing interested in the maintenance of peace in the 
near East, ordered their admirals commanding 
the international fleet to land marines and pre- 
vent any action on the part of the Greek military 
force. 

The European Powers did not fail to realiriC, 
however, that they ought to put a speedy end to 
the abnormal situation, and at the suggestion 
of the English Gtovemment they decided to grant 
to Crete a true and complete autonomous gov- 
ernment under the suzerainty of the Sultan of 
Turkey. The Powers communicated this decision 
to the Greek €k>vemment, at the same time ad- 
vising it that it was absolutely impossible for 
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the Powers to recognize the proclaimed union of 
Orete with Greece and directing Greece to with- 
draw her military force from the island within 
six days. 

Greece, having failed to comply with this ulti- 
matum, the Powers ordered a blockade of the 
coast of Crete, But shortly afterwards the Greek 
Government, of its own accord, recalled Colonel 
Vassos' little army from Crete to employ it, to- 
gether with the other Greek forces, in the war 
with Turkey, which had broken out in the mean- 
time and which, within a few weeks, came to an 
end with results disastrous for Greece. 

The Cretan insurgents were not discouraged 
by the defeat of the mother country, but estab- 
lished their camp permanently at Acroteri and 
proceeded to the election of a revolutionary com- 
mittee under the leadership of Venizelos. The 
insurgents had implicit faith in Venizelos and 
obeyed his orders like the most disciplined of 
soldiers. A nod, a single word from Venizelos, 
was an order that the men were eager to carry 
out. Under his leadership the insurgents were 
ready to face the bullets of the European marines 
and the guns of the big cruisers anchored in 
the bay. 

^ One of the many incidents of that period show- 
ing Venizelos* firm hold upon the insurgents oc- 
curred in connection with the shelling of the 
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Greek flag which the Cretan patriots had raised 
on the top of Acroteri. The foreign admirals 
had peremptory orders from their governments to 
bring this flag down, and the Italian admiral, 
Canevaro, who commanded the international 
fleet, tried to persuade Venizelos to haul it down. 

"Never ! Haul it down yourselves,*^ said Veni- 
zelos. 

"But we shall bombard your camp," Canevaro 
warned him. 

"Do as you please,'* replied Venizelos; "we 
shall be ready for you." 

Returning to the camp, he reported the con- 
versation to his men. 

"We shall never haul down the flag," they 
declared; "it will stay where it isy^ 

Early the next morning the insurgents took 
positions from which they could see the inter- 
national fleet and also the flag. Venizelos went 
about greeting his men simply : "Good morning, 
boys. Look out for the flag." The ships of the 
Powers raised anchor, went out to sea for a con- 
venient distance, and began a furious bombard- 
ment — in which the target was not another war- 
ship, a fort or a battery, but the solitary flag of 
a small, weak state. 

The shells began to crash around the rocks, 
but Venizelos' inspiring and encouraging voice 
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could always be heard: ^'Boys, look out for the 

After some time a shell hit the flagstaff and left 
it leaning to one side and ready to fall down. A 
cry of indignation was heard from a thousand 
throats, and a thousand men, first among them 
Venizelos, rushed to the top of the hill to fasten 
the flagstaff, unmindful of the European shells. 
The men, realizing how precious Venizelos' life 
was for the Fatherland, restrained him with dif- 
ficulty from exposing himself to serious danger, 
and a young Cretan climbed up the hill and set 
the fiagstaff in its former position, while the 
bombardment continued more furiously than ever. 

But the foreign warships were bound to finish 
their inglorious task. A few minutes later an- 
other shell hit the flagstaff squarely and broke it 
to splinters, while a torn and blackened rag was 
all that was left of the former flag. 



One month after the bombardment of the Greek 
flag at Acroteri by the international fleet, French 
and English detachments occupied strong posi- 
tions in front of Acroteri, thus tightening the 
blockade. The international troops were espe- 
cially trying to occupy Ooutsospyro, a command- 
ing position held by V^iizelos and his men. 
Ck)lonel Egerton, in command of the English 
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detachment, Bonght an interview with the Cretan 
leader, who promptly consented to meet him in a 
nentral zone. When Colonel Egerton explained 
the pnrpose of the meeting, this was Venizelos' 
short answer: "Colonel, we won this position 
with onr own blood and we mean to defend it with 
onr blood. Do as you please. We are not afraid 
of yonr warships. We have had experience with 
their shells. You will occupy this position only 
when we are dead." In the face of this determi^ 
nation of the Cretan leader the English com- 
mander gave up the plan of occupying that strong- 
hold of the insurgents. 

At the end of June of the same year the Revo- 
lutionary Convention assembled at Armenous, in 
the province of Apocorona, and Mr. Venizelos 
was elected its president. On August 25th, 1897, 
Venizelos sent from the camp of the revolutionists 
to Vice- Admiral Canevaro, the commander of the 
international forces in Crete, the following com- 
munication : 

"It is with regret that I am informed that my 
election as President of the Convention has been 
attacked by important organs of the European 
and especially of the English press, which de- 
nounce me as being an agent of the National 
Society. 

"I don^t know whether that organization, 
which was one of the principal causes of the 
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Oreco-Turkish war and of the disasters that have 
been piled therefrom upon our nation, is still in 
existence. I only know that my i>osition in the 
country and my course up to the present time 
do not justify the serious charge that my i)olicy 
in Crete tends to serve other objects than the 
interests of my country. 

"If they had merely denounced me as a na- 
tional, as a man unmovably devoted to the 
national idea and deeply convinced that the only 
final solution of the Cretan question will be ob- 
tained by the union of the island with Greece, 
the charge would have been true and welcome to 
me, as I would be sharing it with the whole of 
the Cretan people. 

"But that conviction does not make me blind to 
the dictates of a practical policy, and from the 
moment the free Kingdom, owing to the unfavor- 
able issue of the war, was compelled to recall the 
army of occupation from here and to recognize 
the Cretan autonomy, I never ceased to think and 
to proclaim that we must adapt ourselves to 
the decisions of the Powers and accept the prom- 
ised autonomy as another step towards the reali- 
zation of the National Ideal." 

Mr. Venizelos went to Athens afterwards in 
ordw to communicate with the Greek Gtovemment 
concerning the course to be followed by the in- 
surgents at Acroteri and also to meet Mr. 
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Sfakianakis, an old Cretan statesman, who^ al- 
though retired from active politics, had still a 
great influence upon public opinion in the island. 
He persuaded Mr. Sfakianakis to return to Crete 
with him and they called the Revolutionary Con- 
vention to a session, which was held at Melidoni, 
province of Rethymno, on the 16th of January. 
At that session new officers of the Convention 
were elected and Mr. Venizelos, after announc- 
ing the result of the election, added the follo\^ing : 

"In announcing this result I think that I rep- 
resent your sentiment when I greet with joy the 
election of the new officers. I am convinced that 
the same unanimity will also prevail hereafter in 
all our decisions concerning the pending question 
of our country. 

"If a long past of slavery, and especially the 
period of the past ten years, which have been full 
of vicissitudes, have brought about divisions 
among us and made oppositions sharper, we 
must to-day put aside divisions and oppositions, 
extend the hand of friendship to each other, and 
try to raise up and free our country, which for 
so many centuries has been lying down, a slave. 

"What we are about to obtain to-day certainly 
will not measure up to the wishes of our fathers 
nor to what we ourselves have dreamed of from 
our very cradle. But if by a wise and steady policy 
we succeed in securing the realization of what is 
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being promised us by Europe we shall see our 
country constituting a free state, having her own 
flag and her own military force, being able to 
devote herself undisturbed to the work of civili- 
aeation and peace; we shall see our country mis- 
tress in her own home and connected with, her 
former master only by the ties of a simple and 
nominal suzerainty. Thus a very great step will 
be made towards the realization of the national 
ideal, and what is left to be done will be accom- 
plished, in the fullness of time, without new con- 
vulsions and sacrifices, without disasters and 
without the interruption of our peaceful develop- 
ment." 



When the Greco-Turkish treaty of peace, after 
the war of 1897, was finally signed, there was 
no more hope left of obtaining the union of Crete 
with Greece. Mr. Venizelos, therefore, after de- 
liberating with his friends and followers, con- 
sented to end the revolutionary movement and 
accepted the propositions of the Great Powers 
granting Crete a vast measure of autonomy. And 
while this solution was accepted by all Cretans, 
they did not fail to register their protest and 
reservation to the eflfect that they considered 
that measure only as a step to the only real and 
final solution, the union of the island with Greece. 
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Led by Yenizelos the insurgents went to the 
historical monastery of Arcadion, upon the ruins 
of which they raised the flag of autonomous Crete, 
only slightly different from that of Greece. After 
this ceremony they returned to Acroteri, whither 
the seat of the Revolutionary Convention had 
been transferred. The recognition of that Con- 
vention by the Great European Powers was one, 
and not the least important, of Mr. Venizelos' 
diplomatic triumphs. He established an execu- 
tive committee — a cabinet — ^the presidency of 
which, in token of respect and appreciation, he 
offered to Mr. Sf akianakis, he himself being con- 
tent with being a plain member of the committee. 

It was then that the opportunity was offered 
Mr. Venizelos for proving his wonderful execu- 
tive and organizing abilily. For he was the 
brains that set the whole machinery of the new 
autonomous state in motion, and he accomplished 
his task despite all obstacles that had to be over- 
come. Within one month all the organic laws 
had been drafted, the whole of the administrative 
and judicial organization planned and the militia 
organized. The consuls of the Great Powers at 
Canea were astonished when they realized the 
tremendous amount of constructive work that 
had been done by Mr. Yenizelos within such a 
short space of time. 
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But while the Cretan Executive Committee had 
performed those wonders in organizing all the 
public services in the island within a very short 
time, the case was not the same with the Great 
Powers, which had as yet done nothing in the 
island from an international point of view, so 
that up to June, 1898, their role has been entirely 
negative. 

But new massacres by the Turks at Canea had 
finally the effect of awakening the Great Powers. 
The Russian Government proposed then, and the 
other Powers consented, to appoint Prince 
George, the second son of the King of Greece, 
High Commissioner of the Powers in Crete, with 
a mandate to establish a constitutional govern- 
ment in the island. 

On December 13, 1898, the High Commissioner 
arrived at Canea on board the French flagship, 
as the Turkish Government had distinctly ob- 
jected to his going to Crete on board a Greek 
warship, and he was received by the people with 
great enthusiasm and demonstrations of joy. 



Prince George, as the High Commissioner of 
the Powers in Crete, selected his cabinet from 
among the leaders of public opinion, and of course 
Mr. Venizelos, whose popularity was growing 
from day to day, .was included in the cabinet. 
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The Constitution was drawn on conservative 
lines, in accordance with the opinions of Mr. 
Venizelos, who was the author of the Cretan laws 
and who thought that it would not be wise for 
the people of the island to pass all of a sudden 
from a dictatorial government into absolute 
liberty. 

Prince George^s policy, or rather the policy of 
a few men constituting his court, was not satis- 
factory to the people, and signs of disagreement 
between the Prince and Mr. Venizelos soon made 
their appearance. 

In the year 1900 the Prince issued to the Cre- 
tans the following message: "During my visit 
to Europe I will ask the Powers to consent to the 
union of Crete with Greece, and I hope to suc- 
ceed, owing to my family connections.'' 

These words were evidently dictated by a sin- 
cere sentiment and a youthful impulse. They, 
nevertheless, disturbed Mr. Venizelos, who with 
all due respect pointed out to the Prince the fact 
that from the Governments' point of view it was 
dangerous to promise something the realization 
of which was almost impossible after such a short 
period of the temporary regime established by 
the Powers. The soundness of Mr. Venizelos' 
opinion on this matter was proved by the facts, 
and the Prince himself on his return from Europe 
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did not hesitate to acknowledge his error, ^^ou 
were right," he told; Mr. Venizelos; ^^e Powers 
are cat^orically opposed to the union.'' 



There followed other disagreements and mis- 
understandings which complicated the situation 
and accentuated the latent enmity between the 
Prince's followers and those of Mr. Venizeloa In 
the beginning the Prince had a high opinion of 
Mr. Venizelos, whom he considered the most 
prominent among the Cretans and his best cabi- 
net officer. Recognizing Mr. Venizelos' great 
talents, he had entrusted to him the framing of 
the Constitution and of the organic laws. But 
unfortunately the Prince was weak enough to 
listen to malicious suggestions of men around 
him who were envious of Mr. Venizelos' prom- 
inence and power. 

The matter of building a palace for the Prince 
caused an incident which increased the tension 
in the relations between the Prince and his ad- 
viser. When shortly after his arrival at Canea, 
the Prince expressed a desire to build such a 
palace, Mr. Venizelos did not approve of his 
plan and thought it was his duty to enlighten 
the Prince upon the matter. So he asked him 
one day: 
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^^Is it true^ Your Highness^ that you think of 
building a palace?" 

"They submitted to me such a plan," answered 
the Prince. 

"And did you approve of it?" 

"Why notr^ 

"I think that Your Highness will understand 
the reason. The building of a palace would meaa 
the perpetuation of a situation which the Cretan 
people have accepted only as a temi)orary one, 
as the last stage towards the union. The present 
situation cannot last long. I think that the 
building of such a palace is useless, even harm- 
ful, as it would hurt the sentiments of the Cre- 
tans. Do not deprive them of the hope of a 
speedy union with Greece, even if it is not so 
near at hand as we wish it to be." 

The Prince did not answer, but felt oflfended 
by the intervention of his adviser, and a painful 
misunderstanding remained between the two 
men. The situation became gradually more tense, 
until the Prince could find no other solution 
than to dismiss his adviser from office, on May 
12, 1901. 

That step was very serious, considering the 
great influence Mr. Venizelos had with the Cre- 
tan people. And the break between the High 
Commissioner and Mr. Venizelos was so wide 
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that it seemed it could not be bridged in the 
future. And, what was still worse, this action of 
the Prince supplied the Cretan people with the 
opportunity of openly manifesting their long sup- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the Prince's way of 
running the govemment of the island. 

A policy of intrigues and base calumnies could 
only lead to the revolution of Therisson. For 
the dismissal of Mr. Yenizelos from the office 
of adviser to the Prince — ^the official name of 
the members of Prince Gteorge's Cabinet — ^had 
been the signal for the persecution of Mr. Yeni- 
zelos' friends and partisans. Newspapers sup- 
porting Mr. Yenizelos were suppresse<l and their 
publication in the future absolutely forbidden. 
On the other hand, it waa sought by all possible 
means to slander Mr. Yenizelos by denouncing 
him as conspirator, as England's friend and tool, 
and as an enemy of the union. 

As a result of these machinations a sentiment 
of deep enmity to the Prince gradually grew 
among Mr. Yenizelos' followers. The opposi- 
tion to the Prince was getting stronger every 
day by the additions of new recruits to the army 
of those who were dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
methods employed by the High Commissioner 
in running the Government and i)opular sym- 
pathy for Mr. Yenizelos, far from being influ- 
enced or diminished by the intrigues that were 
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intended to hurt him, put him at the head of 

the movement against the Prince. 
But the revolution of Therisson^ as far as Mr. 

Venizelos was concerned, was not a personal 
quarrel, but a fight for a principle. The revolu- 
tion had as its object the union of Crete with 
Greece. That movement was of a nature to affect 
the Prince, who was the High Commissioner of 
the Powers in the island, and who naturally 
would have to be deprived of that oifice were 
the union to materialize. With all that, the 
movement was not inspired by personal enmity 
to the Prince, nor by a desire to remove him 
from his office. In other words, in view of the 
great object that was to be attained, the fact 
that Prince George of Greece was holding the 
office of High Commissioner was immaterial, 
neither could national interests be forsaken for 
personal considerations. 

• • • 

Thus, on March 23, 1905, the Revolutionary 
Convention at Therisson proclaimed the "po- 
litical union of Crete with the Greek Kingdom 
into one, sole, free and constitutional state. '^ 

The Convention, in communicating these Teso- 
lutions to the Great Powers, submitted at the 
same time the following ailments in support 
of their request: 

I. That the autonomy granted by the Great 
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Powers was considered by the Cretans to be 
only an entirely transitory stage towards the 
final liberation of Crete^ which, according to the 
wishes of the Cretan people, could be no other 
than the union with Greeca 

II. That the financial depression prevailing 
in the island was a result '^of such a bastard and 
transient regime." 

III. That Crete was isolated by a lack of tarifl^ 
conventions. 

IV. That it was impossible to attract foreign 
capital for the development of the island as long 
as the present situation lasted. 

On the same day that the Bevolutionary Con- 
vention at Therisson was proclaiming the union 
of the island with Greece, Prince George, who 
had obtained from the Great Powers permission 
that an international force co-operate with the 
Gendarmerie to prevent the insurgents from 
coming from Therisson down to Canea, issued a 
proclamation, too, in which he threatened such 
international intervention, unless the insurgents 
at Therisson were dispersed. 

On the other hand, the regular Cretan Assem- 
bly, having met at Canea on the 7th of April, did 
not confine itself, as two years before, merely to 
expressing a wish for the union. In a hall deco- 
rated exclusively with Greek flags the Assembly 
formally proclaimed "the union of Crete with her 
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mother, Greece, to constitute forever a part of 
her under the constitutional crown of (Jeorge, 
the King of the Hellenes," and transmitted these 
resolutions to the Consuls of the Great Powers. 
On April 19 the Great Powers answered that 
"they were firmly resolved to resort to any mili- 
tary or naval measure which they might deem 
necessary to secure respect for their decision 
that order should be maintained," 

Those threatened military measures did not 
prevent the Cretans from joining the revolution- 
ary movement which was spreading as the time 
went by; and when the Assembly, after having 
accomplished practically nothing, adjourned on 
May 18, many of the Cretan deputies went up to 
Therisson and joined the Revolution. One month 
later, one of the Princess advisers resigned from 
the Cabinet and went to co-operate with Mr. 
Venizelos. 

It was then that the Prince finally realized his 
mistake and sought to regain Mr. Venizelos* 
friendship. A common friend, Mr. Burchier, the 
correspondent of the London "Times" in the 
Balkans, undertook, at the request of the Prince, 
to meet Mr. Venizelos and try to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Mr. Venizelos met the Princess emis- 
sary, but fiatly refused to co-operate with the 
Prince. "For the time being," Venizelos told 
Mr. Burchier, "the Princess views cannot consti- 
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tute the programme of a practical policy. There- 
fore, we cannot accept them." 

The Great Powers, in order to put an end to 
that abnormal and dangerous situation, decided 
to communicate with the insurgents, and on June 
30, 1905, Mr. Venizelos and the other leaders 
were invited to meet the Consuls of the Powers. 

The meeting took place just outside of Canea, 
the insurgents being represented by Mr, Veni- 
zelos and two othw members of the Bevolution- 
ary Oovemment. The English Ck)nsul, who was 
the dean of the consular body at Ganea, opened 
the meeting in the name of his colleagues by a 
statement in which he recalled and explained 
the reasons why the union with Greece was not 
open to discussion and expressed r^ret over 
the unfortunate misunderstanding which had 
brought about the Revolution at Therisson. 

This statement did not make any impresmon 
ui)on the leaders of the Revolution and the dis- 
cussion ended, the meeting thus proving entirely 
fruitless. 

On the 12th of July of the same year the Revo- 
lutionary Government issued a new proclama- 
tion, by which they asked that a government 
should be granted the island similar to that of 
Eastern Roumelia. 

On July 18 martial law was proclaimed by the 
Powers all over the island, but the application 
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of that measure had in the beginning only unim- 
portant results^ as the insurgents were holding 
the mountainous districts, where they were prac- 
tically safe from attack. 

Encouraged by the results of the Therisson 
movement, the r^ular Cretan Assembly at Canea 
voted many measures of reform which were part 
of Mr. Venizelos^ political platform and all op- 
posed by the Prince. And without giving the 
Princess party time to organize an effective op- 
position, the Assembly voted itself out of exist- 
ence and ordered a national assembly to convene 
for the purpose of deciding all pending ques- 
tions. 

During the following winter, n^otiations be- 
tween Mr. Venizelos and the Consuls of the Great 
Powers were carried on, and finally the insur- 
gents in a formal letter to the Great Powers, 
drafted by Mr. Venizelos, announced their deci- 
sion to put an end to the revolutionary movement 
and lay down their arms, under just and honor- 
able conditions. The Great Powers then granted 
important reforms as well as amnesty to the in- 
surgents, under condition that they should de- 
liver 700 rifles to the international forces. Thus 
ended the Therisson Revolution, eight months 
after its inception, and after it had prepared the 
way for Prince Gteorge^s resignation, which was 
offered formally in July, 1906. 
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But the Cretan question was still far from the 
solution desired by the Cretans. The Great Pow- 
ers were in possession of the island by their 
military f orces, and they could curtail the autono- 
my they had granted by appointing a foreigner to 
the office of High Commissioner. Through Eang 
Geoi^'s mediation in the European courts, how- 
ever, not only was that danger averted, but the 
Great Powers granted King George the right to 
appoint the High Commissioner, such appoint- 
ment to be subject only to a formal approval by 
the Powers. 

As a result of that concession, Mr. Alexander 
Zaimis, a former Prime Minister of Greece, was 
appointed High Commissioner of the Powers in 
Crete to succeed Prince George, at the same time 
retaining his office as a representative in the 
Greek Parliament The Great Powers, in order 
to facilitate Mr. Zaimis' work, permitted the or- 
ganization of the Cretan Gendarmerie by a num- 
ber of Greek officers and petty officers. Further- 
more, they positively declared that as soon as the 
Gendarmerie were able to secure order in the 
island, the recall of the international troops 
would begin, to be completed within a year. And 
indeed, on the 14th of July, 1908, the first detach- 
ment of the international troops left Crete. 

International events of great importance which 
supervened reacted unfavorably upon the situa- 
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tion in Crete and rendered the nnion more 
cult just at a moment when it seemed to be in a 
fair way to be accomplished. In the first place 
there was a revolution in Turkey, April 11, 1908. 
Then, on September 20, 1908, Emperor Francis 
Joseph proclaimed the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herz^oyina by Austria. Two days later Prince 
Ferdinand proclaimed in his turn the independ- 
ence of Bulgaria. And on September 24th, 1908, 
another Cretan revolution broke out, the four- 
teenth since the year 1830. 

The High Commissioner, Mr. Zalmis, in accord 
with the Greek Government, had left Crete "tem- 
porarily" on the 20th of September, never to 
return bb the head of the Cretan Government. 
On the morning of September 24th the city of 
Canea was profusely decorated with Greek flags, 
while thousands of Cretans from the surrounding 
districts in a steady stream were coming into the' 
city. Nobody was molested and the Turkish in- 
habitants were going about freely amongst the 
Christians. In the afternoon a mass meeting 
was held, and Mr. Venizelos, acting as chairman, 
made a speech in which he declared that the 
peaceful revolution was not directed against any 
one of the Great Powers and that its only object 
was to proclaim the definite union of the island 
with the mother country ; from that moment, he 
said, the Government ought to act in the name of 
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the free Oreek state. At the same time the Gre- 
tan Assembly was called in extra session for 
the pnrpose of ratifying the decision of the people 
by a formal vote. 

From the meeting place the people went to the 
foreign consulates and delivered to each consul a 
copy of the resolutions just adopted. Passing 
on the way the official residence of the High 
Commissioner, they hauled down the Cretan flag 
and raised the Greek flag in its place in the midst 
of great demonstrations of joy. The day following 
members of the Gtovemment and all other civil 
and military officers took the oath of allegiance 
to King George of Greece, under the shadow 
of the Greek flag. On October 12th the Cretan 
Assembly met and proclaimed ^^e independence 
of Crete and her union with the Kingdom of 
Greece and invited the King of the Hellenes to 
take possession of the Government of the island." 
Before proclaiming itself dissolved, the Assembly 
appointed an Executive Committee of five mem- 
bers, one of whom was Mr. Venizelos, with the 
mandate *^ govern the country in the name of 
the King of the Hellenes, according to the laws 
of the Greek State.^ 

Mr. Venizelos, who held in the Executive Com- 
mittee the two important offices of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Minister of Justice, suc- 
ceeded during that period in obtaining recogni- 
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tion of the revolutionapy government by the Great 
Powers through the interchange of diplomatic 
correspondence. 

On July 13, 1909, the last detachment of the 
international troops left Crete. On a small island 
at the entrance of the port of Canea, the Turkish 
flag used to float, together with those of the Oreat 
Powers. The international troops on leaving re- 
moved both their own flags and the Turkish flag, 
too. Then Turkey protested to the Powers and 
they insisted that the revolutionary government 
raise again the Turkish flag upon that island, 
which demand was complied with. 

This incident of the flag produced considerable 
dissatisfaction amongst the people, and the Oov- 
emment was compelled to resign. A temporary 
Government was appointed, composeed of judges 
and other high civil officials. After about six 
months, when the Assembly met again in r^ular 
session, a parliamentary government was appoint- 
ed, which was controlled by Mr. Venizelos, al- 
though he did not consent to be one of its mem- 
bers. 

In April, 1910, there was another dissolution 
of the Assembly and new elections were held for 
a national constitutional assembly. Mr. Venizelos 
was elected President of the Assembly and later 
on was appointed to the office of Prime Minister. 

This Assembly, which took the title "Greek 
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Convention of the Cretans," in its session of April 
17, 1910, voted again the nnion with Greeca 

As soon as that resolution was carried, a Turk- 
ish representative from the district of Canea 
arose and was on the point of handing the Presi- 
dent of the Convention a document in which the 
Turkish representatives protested against the way 
just inaugurated of carrying on the business of 
the Convention according to the Greek laws, when 
another representative, a Christian, snatched the 
document and tore it to pieces. 

While the Turkish representatives were pro- 
testing, Mr. Venizelos picked up the pieces of the 
paper from the floor and tried to put them to- 
gether. Being unsuccessful in this, he ascended 
the tribune and stated, in his name and in the 
name of his friends, that he disapproved of the 
attempt to prevent the Mohammedan deputies 
from freely expressing their opinions and that he 
invited them to replace the torn document, so that 
they might deposit it with the President of the 
Convention. This the Mohammedan deputies did, 
inserting an additional protest because of the de- 
struction of the document 

Over this incident the Turkish Government did 
not fail to protest again to the Great Powers, 
who assured it that the Powers continued to rec- 
ognize Turkey's rights of sovereignty over the 
island, and that therefore the Turkish Gh>vem- 
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meat need pay no attention to the wishes of the 
Cretan Assembly, expressed from time to time, 
for the union of the island with Greece. This an- 
swer caused great discouragement among the 
Cretans, who thought that the union, if not frus- 
trated forever, would at any rate be deferred for 
a long time. 

About the end of July, 1910, another incident 
occurred. The Cretan Parliament refused to ad- 
mit the Mohammedan representatives or to permit 
the appointment of Mohammedans to public of- 
fices, unless they took the oath prescribed by the 
Greek Constitution. As a result of a protest by 
Turkey, the Powers sent a note to the Cretan Gtov- 
emment stating that if the Mohammedan repre- 
sentatives were not admitted to the Parliament 
without taking the oath, and if Mohammedan citi- 
zens of Crete were not appointed to public offices 
without being required to take the oath, the Cre- 
tan ports and custom houses would be imme- 
diately seized by marines from the warships of 
the Powers. 

The Opposition in the Cretan Parliament de- 
sired to resist this mandate of the Powers, but 
Mr. Venizelos, who was President of the Gtov- 
emment, showed again his usual wisdom and 
spirit of moderation by i)ersuading his friends 
to vote for the admission of the Mohammedan 
deputies without the oath. Of course this new 
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manifestation on the part of the Great Powers 
only increased the anger and the despair of the 
Cretans. 

But just at that time an altogether unexpect- 
ed event happened. Mr. Venizelos was invited 
to Athens by the Military League to help free 
Greece from misgovemment. 



VENIZELOS IN NATIONAL GREEK 

POLITICS. 

Leading the Reform Movement in Athens. 

When the military Revolution (as it has been 
called by the Greek people) broke out in Athens, 
on August 2, 1909, everybody in Greece greeted 
that movement with a shout of relief. The peo- 
ple were tired, difi^usted with misgovemment, 
with the complete breakdown of the machinery of 
the State, and they felt that existing conditions 
could not continue any longer if Greece was to 
be saved from total ruin. When, therefore, the 
officers of the Military League by their peaceful 
revolution demanded that an ^id be put to those 
conditions and to those methods of government, 
they had the whole of the Greek people with 
them. 

It happened, however, that since the organiz- 
ers of that revolution, being military men, had 
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had no experience in politics, they were unable 
to devise the comprehensive plan of reform nec- 
essary for the salvation of the state. Fortunate- 
ly, they soon realized their inability and b^an to 
search for a man equal to the task. Some of the 
officers who were members of the Military League 
had served in Crete, where they had been sent to 
organize the Cretan gendarmerie, and since these 
men had had opportunities for observing Mr. 
Venizelos they were deeply impressed by his great 
talents as a statesman and his ability and re- 
sourcefulness as an executive. They therefore 
communicated their impressions of Mr. Venizelos 
to the leaders of the Military League, who in- 
vited Mr. Venizelos to come to Athens for a con- 
ference, at the same time offering him the office 
of Prime Minister. 

Mr. Venizelos went to Athens and met the 
officers, to whom he outlined his plans of reform 
and military preparation, asking for liberty of 
action in case he should be entrusted with the 
government of the country. But he refused to 
begin his constructive work in Athens before he 
had time to arrange Cretan affairs in a satisfac- 
tory way. 

Several months after that conference with the 
Military League and fully one year after the Mili- 
tary Bevolution, Mr. Venizelos, while holding the 
office of Prime Minister in Crete, wailiominated 
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by petition of the people of Athens bb a candidate 
for the National Assembly in the electoral district 
of Attica and was elected at the head of his 
ticket with an unprecedented majority, although 
at the time he was in Switzerland on a political 
trip to the capitals of the Great Powers. 

One month after his election to the Greek Na- 
tional Assembly Mr. Venizelos resigned from his 
office as Prime Minister of Crete. Then a com- 
mittee of deputies and other prominent citizens 
went from Athens to Canea to invite him formally 
to go to Athens and lead the people in the work of 
reconstruction. On the 5th of September, 1910, 
he landed at Piraeus and was greeted by the peo- 
ple of both that city and of Athens as the man 
sent by Divine Providence to save the country. 



The Military League, seeing that the Dragou- 
mis cabinet, which was in power, could not carry 
out the reforms that were generally recognized 
as necessary for bringing about a substantial im- 
provement in all branches of public service, com- 
pelled it to resign, and on October 15, 1910, 
scarcely six weeks after his landing at Piraeus 
from Crete, Mr. Venizelos was invited by King 
George to form a new cabinet 

Mr. Venizelos submitted his platform to the 
King and explained to him his views upon the 
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reforms to be introduced. "If Your Majesty will 
approve of my platform/' Mr. Venizelos told the 
King, "and will allow me full liberty of action, 
I promise Your Majesty to make of Greece, within 
five years, a regenerated state, able to command 
respect and to vindicate her national rights." 

King George was quick to perceive the ability 
of the man with whom he was talking and with- 
out hesitation granted him his full confidence. 
On October 19, the Venizelos cabinet, after tak- 
ing the oath of office, appeared before Parlia- 
ment. 

The Opposition, despite their promise to main- 
tain an attitude of friendly neutrality towards 
the new cabinet, had organized a parliament- 
ary conspiracy to compel Mr. Venizelos to state 
whether he had obtained from the King a promise 
of the dissolution of Parliament, in case it would 
not co-operate with him. In pursuance of that 
scheme as soon as the Venizelos cabinet made its 
appearance in Parliament, many Opposition 
deputies left in a body, so that there was no 
quorum. 

In that sitaation Mr. Venizelos decided to re- 
sign, at the same time stating to Parliament that 
he would advise the King to avoid the dissolution 
of Parliament, as being inopportune. 

When Mr. Venizelos submitted the resignation 
of the Cabinet, the King took the view that a lack 
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of a quorum did not prove a lack of confidence in 
the Gh>yemment and insisted that they should ap- 
pear again before Parliament and remain in 
power. 

An imposing demonstration of over twenty 
thousand people adopted resolutions in which 
they expressed their confidence in the Venizelos 
Cabinet and petitioned the King to support it. 
The i>eople went to Mr. Venizelos' residence and 
he assured them that thanks to the co-operation 
that existed between the King and the i>eopIe, 
the reactionary intrigues of the parliamentary 
parties would be frustrated and the reforms 
planned by the Venizelos cabinet would be car- 
ried out. 

Assured of the confidence both of the King and 
the people, Mr. Venizelos withdrew his resigna- 
tion and appearing again before the Parliament, 
on October 11, asked for a vote of confidence. The 
result showed that 208 deputies had voted for the 
Government, 31 had voted against it and 27 had 
refused to vote. 

Despite the great majority obtained, certain 
reservations expressed by many deputies while 
voting for the (Jov^nment convinced Mr. Veni- 
zelos that he did not have a real majority and he 
decided to dissolve Parliament, so as to have 
elected a National Assembly unreservedly friend- 
ly to him and willing to support his platform. 
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The King agreed with Mr. Venizelos, and on 
the evening of the same day a Royal Decree was 
published dissolving the Pajrliament, ordering 
new elections to be held on November 29, 1910, 
and calling the new National Assembly to session 
on January 8, 1911. 

On the eve of the elections Mr. Venizelos made 
a speech to the people of Athens outlining his 
platform. A few parts of that speech are repro- 
duced here : 

"I do not promise you that the Government will 
bring about the millenium in a single day, for the 
illness being old, its cure must of necessity be 
long. But from the moment that this Govern- 
ment of reform came into power, you have no- 
ticed the change in methods of administration. 

"You remember, two and one-half months ago, 
when I first came from Crete and the people in 
great numbers came to ask for my opinion, and 
when a great part of th^ Greek people, being mis- 
led, were in favor of a constitutional assembly, 
you remember that I unyieldingly opposed the 
constitutional assembly and that I repeatedly 
stated that only through a revision of the Consti- 
tution could the work of reform be brought to a 
fortunate end, while by a constitutional assembly 
the state would be thrown into a new revolution- 
ary tempest in which its frail ship would be in 
danger of going down. 
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^^And I explained to you the principles that 
will guide me in politico I told you that the 
paramount duty of a statesman is to sacrifice 
party interests for the common good. I also said 
that the second duty of a statesman is always to 
tell the truth to all, both high and low, and to be 
unmindful whether by so doing he may become 
disagreeable. 

^^I said at the same time that the very first duty 
of the men who hold office is to furnish an exam- 
ple of full submission to and respect for the man- 
dates of the laws, so that they may have the right 
to impose the observance of the laws upon those 
who are governed. This Government has been in 
power only for about 50 days, and it has a right to 
claim confidently that during this short period 
not one of its acts was intended to promote party 
interests or those of any group of men at the sac- 
rifice of public interests. And whenever it was 
necessary, you were told the truth, even at times 
when it was disagreeable to you. 

^^During that short period the laws have been 
equally administered for both high and low, for 
rich and poor, and the conviction has begun to 
gain ground that hereafter there is going to be 
equal justice for all. 

"My fourth political principle remains to be 
proved ; and that is that one of the first duties of 
a statesman is to consider power, not as the end, 
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bat only as the means for the realization of a 
higtier object; that he should never be in a hurry 
to assume power if that is to be done at the sac- 
rifice of his principles, and that he should not 
hesitate to relinquish power if he has to continue 
therein at the sacrifice of his principlea 

"A year ago, when the revolution broke out, in 
which I had no part, but which I welcomed, I 
refused, although I was urged, to come to Athens 
to take a part in it, for I thought that I should 
not leave other sacred duties which occupied 
me in Crete. Only after six months, when the 
revolution seemed to have reached an impasse 
and my assistance had been urgently demanded, 
did I decide to come in order to try, as I stated, 
to bring about, if possible, amongst the different 
factions, an understanding that would make the 
end of the military revolution possible, while se- 
curing the continuation of the reform movement 
by the popular sovereignty. 

"When my opinion was accepted I returned to 
Crete. And when I was asked to be a candidate 
for the National Assembly that was to revise the 
Constitution, I stated that it was impossible for 
me to abandon my duties in Crete and to assume 
other duties which perhaps were beyond my pow- 
ers. Only when at the elections of the 8th of 
August the people by a plebiscite invited me, did 
I consider it my duty to come here. I, therefore, 
came and spoke to the people of Athens and dis- 
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pelled the errors prevailing as to the character of 
the national representation that was called, and 
under pressure of public opinion I accepted the 
responsibility of oiBce. Fifty days after my com- 
ing to power, it is the people's tun^ to render 
their verdict I have a right to hoi)e that the 
people will give me their undivided confidence, 
that I may carry out the government's platform. 
"Certainly, the work of the future government 
will not be eacfy ; they will have to meet obstacles 
greater than those yet encountered by this gov- 
ernment of restoration. But no matter how diffi- 
cult the work may be it will be brought to a happy 
end if the people are firmly determined to sup- 
port if 



We cannot here go into the details of the won- 
derful work of reform accomplished by Mr. Veni- 
zelos in the space of a few years. We will there- 
fore only indicate the general direction of those 
reforms by mentioning the several branches .of 
public services upon which they were primarily 
applied. Those branches were: Justice, Public 
Instruction, National Wealth, and Military and 
Naval Preparation. 
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The Balkan Alliance Made Possible Through 

Venizelos' Statesmanship — ^The 

First Balkan War. 

The circumstances under which Greece, to- 
gether with Serbia, Bulgaria and Montenegro, 
went to war with Turkey were explained by Mr. 
Venizelos in one of his speeches before the Greek 
Parliament after the war. The following are the 
more important parts of that speech : 

"I came here to answer those who have blamed 
me for having engaged in the war when the his- 
tory of the past did not permit me to have abso- 
lute confidence in our allies. I have, then, to 
point out that it was not in my power to select 
our allies for our struggle against the Ottoman 
Empire. The allies were offered to us by the 
facts, by the circumstances, by geographical and 
political history and by the ethnological forma- 
tion that has shaped itself in the Balkan Penin- 
sula in the past thirteen centuries. 

"I did not wish for a war against the Turkish 
Empire, at least at the time that it broke out, and 
I should not have wished for one even later if only 
I could in some way have arranged the Cretan 
question, which had become a thorn in the side of 
Greece, and the further pendency of which ren- 
dered it impossible for Greece to live her normal 
political life. 

"I tried to arrange that question, ^^x^ontinue 
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a policy of a fall and intimate understanding 
with the neighboring empire^ in the hox>e that re- 
forms might be introduced therein that would 
render life bearable for the millions of Greeks 
living thera 

''And in my anxiely to come to that intimate 
understanding with the neighboring Empire^ I 
went so far as to propose that the Turkish Gk>y- 
emment grant the Cretans the right, which they 
were so persistently asking for, to send their 
representatives to the Greek Parliament, although 
Crete should continue to be an autonomous state 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan, who should 
also have the right to maintain his flag upon the 
small island in Suda Bay. 

"And I went still further in the way of conces- 
sions. I proposed, in exchange for the recogni- 
tion of the Cretans' right to send their deputies 
to the Greek Parliament, that Greece should 
undertake to pay Turkey a tribute for Crete. I 
proposed, in other words, in exchange for Tur- 
key's concession, that the Cretan deputies might 
be present in our midst, to render Turkey's rights 
in Crete quite practical, by consenting to pay a 
tribute for Crete, although those rights before 
were only nebulous and nominal. 

"And I went as far as that point in the way 
of concessions, because I was in hopes that I 
might bring the men who have governed Turkey 
during the past few years to their senses; but all 
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my propositions were rejected. And, when the 
Government of the Young Turks, the irreconcil- 
able nationalists, was succeeded in power by the 
Government of the really wise Ejlamil Pasha, who 
many a time had recommended me not to pro- 
ceed to any understanding with the Bulgarians ; 
when, I say, the Young Turks were succeeded by 
Eiamil Pasha and the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Turkey and Greece became strained and 
Eiamil repeatedly asked to see the Ambassador 
of Greece at Constantinople^ that he might have 
a talk with him, the Greek Ambassador cabled 
the Government and announced Eiamil Pasha's 
persistent request to see him, adding that he had 
avoided seeing him up to that moment for fear 
that his meeting might expose Greece to the dan- 
ger of misunderstandings on the part of her allies. 
"The Gtovemment approved of the Ambassa- 
dor's way of thinking. But the cunning Eiamil 
managed to lure the Greek Ambassador to a 
meeting, unexpected by him in a friendly house. 
The Ambassador was invited to tea, and upon 
entering found himself in the presence of Eiami] 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier of Turkey. The Grand 
Vizier hastened to address the Ambassador and to 
speak to him flatteringly. ^We who wish to live 
in harmony with the Greeks, we who have com- 
mon enemies, how can we not come to an agree- 
ment and how is it possible for you to think of 
co-operating with those men who want to injure 
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both us and yon? Do yon not want to have an 
noderstanding with ns and^ in snch a case, to 
secnre support for your subjects and all the bene- 
fits guaranteed to you by the good will of the 
Great Empire? I will not only do this for you, 
but also I have had in mind, for many years past, 
a plan for the solution of the Cretan question, 
which I am sure will be to the satisfaction of 
both states, and which I will manage to carry out. 
'^Such was the conversation between the Grand 
Vizier of Turkey and the Greek Ambassador at 
Constantinople^ two or three days before the Am- 
bassador's departure. An occasion having been 
offered, I have stated all these facts, so that you 
may know them now, although I intended stating 
them only at some future time. And when you 
know these things, when you know that any ar- 
rangement of the Cretan question, after all pos- 
sible concessions on our i>art was impossible, I 
do not believe you place any faith in the assur- 
ance given by Kiamil Pasha, which I have heard, 
repeated from time to time, since 1908. It was 
then that he said for the first time that he had a 
plan to settle the Cretan question to the satisfac- 
tion of both states. I do not think it was possible 
to take into serious consideration that conversar 
tion, made, as it was, on the eve of the war. When 
you have all these things in view, I will ask you : 
Do you think you can bring a serious charge 
against us from this tribune because, when it was 
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proposed to us to participate in the war against 
Turkey, we agreed to do so? But, before you 
answer my question, I must give you some other 
information. 

"A rapprochement with Bulgaria has been 
sought since the summer of 1910. There were 
some beginnings of an understanding at that 
time, and at the beginning of the year 1911 a 
more vigorous effort at a rapprochement was 
made, with a definite direction. That rapproche- 
ment had as an object the strengthening of the 
co-operation of the two national elements in Tur- 
key, for the defence of their national rights, and 
at the same time it had as an object the conclu- 
sion of a defensive treaty, on the strength of 
which either state would be bound to come, with 
all its forces, to the assistance of the other, in 
case it was attacked by the neighboring Empire, 
either in its territorial integrity or in the exercise 
of other rights guaranteed by international law 
or by special conventions. 

"We think that the splendid isolation in which 
Greece has remained for such a long time, — ^an 
isolation of which the great British Empire 
boasted for many years, but from which even that 
great nation has been compelled to come out in 
order to enter into the system of European com- 
binations, — ^we think that that splendid and 
magnificent isolation — ^that I may not call it fool- 
ishness, in the case of Greece — ^must end. 
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"Greece was not able by herself, in the face of 
the lessons of history, in the face of the experi- 
ence of all other states, to expect that she should 
be in a position to defend alone, in every circnm- 
stance, the rights of the country. She, therefore, 
adopted the fifystem of association of national in- 
terests, on the basis of which several states co- 
operate for the defence of definite objects of their 
internal policy, or of more general objects of their 
foreign policy. 

"It is true that we did not intend to stop there 
and that we wished that, besides the defensive 
alliance that was proposed in March, 1911, and 
concluded in May, 1912, also an offensive alliance 
against the then neighboring state should be con- 
cluded, in case the internal situation of that state 
remained such as to render life unbearable for the 
Greek and Bulgarian nationalities in Turkey and 
to force the neighboring states to try to expel the 
Turkish Empire from their European provinces.^' 

"But facts have forestalled us, before the con- 
ception had time to mature by evolution and to 
bring us to the conclusion of a defensive and of- 
fensive alliance. Still the evolution was quite 
normal, for matters having no relation to our own 
policy, but related to the national life of Serbia 
and Bulgaria, that is the massacres at Gotchana 
and Verana, have precipitated matters. And 
alongside of our action, there has been, without 
our knowledge, an understanding between Serbia 
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and Bulgaria for the conclusion of an offensive 
alliance against the neighboring Empire and for 
the distribution of its European regions. At the 
time when the massacres mentioned were commit- 
ted the public indignation in these two states was 
so great that, especially in Bulgaria, the country 
and the Government and the King were aroused.'^ 

"The facts are so fresh that they certainly did 
not slip from your memory. Bulgaria and Ser- 
bia, united then by an offensive alliance against 
Turkey, had decided to act against her in a war. 

"And we were invited then — ^I do not remember 
the exact date, but I communicate to you the fact 
that we were invited and notified that the com- 
mon mobilization had been decided upon, to be- 
gin at a fixed day, only three or four days after 
that of the notification. It was, in other words, 
communicated to us that after three or four days 
those two states were determined to mobilize, to 
impose the adoption of reforms which they were 
asking for, and that if within a fixed time an 
affirmative answer were not given them by Tur- 
key, they would declare war and invade Turkey. 
And it was stated to us that those states would 
be happy if we undertook to co-operate with them 
by mobilizing at the same time. 

"It is quite possible that another man in that 
circumstance might have said : *I cannot partici- 
pate in such an enterprise, which leads almost 
surely to war; I do not consent to participate, be- 
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cause the history of thirteen centuries teaches me 
that in one of you at least I can have no faith ; 
therefore I cannot proceed to any collaboration 
with you/ Another one might have said : ^Yes, 
I will collaborate, but before I do so, I desire that 
we settle the question of the distribution/ I, gen- 
tlemen, did not belong to the former class. I did 
not think that it was permitted to me to say : 'I 
do not co-operate witii Bulgaria, that we may im- 
pose reforms in Macedonia and that, in case of 
need, we may go into a war which may bring 
about the distribution of European Turkey/ I 
did not think it was permitted to me to say that, 
because I knew that a necessary condition for the 
success of the struggle against the neighboring 
Empire was the co-operation of the Christian 
states of the Orient. 

"Greece alone^ even if from the point of view 
of military preparation she were not in the con- 
dition she was in, through the fault of those who 
are blaming me, but even if she had her military 
preparation developed to the highest d^ree, 
Greece alone, I say, was unable to conduct a suc- 
cessful war against Turkey. It was therefore^ in- 
cumbent upon those who do not wish to deceive 
the people either to accept the fact that there 
ought to be, parallel to the military organization, 
the understanding and the effort to find allies for 
the utilization of the military forces, or to tell 
the people plainly that they cannot have confi- 
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dence, that Greece alone with her military forces 
can accomplish nothing, and say to the people: 
^Qive up all your ideals and endure Turkey's 
policy towards the people of your own blood, and 
be satisfied with that' It waa impossible, of 
course, for me to follow such a i)olicy. I knew 
that besides the military preparation we ought 
to proceed to understandings in order to find co- 
workers for the successful utilization of our mili- 
tary forces, but, as I said in the beginning of my 
speech, it was not possible for me to find those 
co-workers in other parts of the earth ; I had to 
look for them amongst our neighbors. 

^^But I must confess, gentlemen, to a political 
defect. I am inclined by nature to be an optimist 
And it was natural that optimism made me think 
in this way : All history has proved to me that 
we must not have much faith in our neighbors, 
the Bulgarians, but, on the other hand, we can- 
not oppose Turkey without their co-operation ; be- 
sides, we have had our Parliament closed for 
many months past, and we cannot open it in or- 
der to resume our normal political life, for we 
have that cursed Cretan question, which will not 
let us be quiet, and which will bring us inevitably 
to a collision with Turkey the minute we decide 
to admit the Cretan deputies into Parliament 

"I thought, then, that if I were compelled the 
next day, against my will— certainly not of my- 
self, for I should not wish to come to a collision 
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with Turkey while I was without allies, but with 
some other, weaker, Government — ^that it was 
better for me to make the sign of the cross and 
say : 'In the name of God ! the Bulgarians were 
bad in the past, but Turkey is worse to-day, for 
she does not permit this state to live. Let us 
come to an understanding with them. There is 
plenty of room for all the peoples of the Orient, 
there is a way to obtain a true distribution ac- 
cording to the just views of each people after an 
exchange of populations for geographical reasons, 
so that all may live comfortably and happily.' 
But I thought of something else, too : I thought 
that the struggle in which I was invited to par- 
ticipate would be conducted even without my co- 
operation. 

^'Matters had reached such a point that even 
the day of the mobilization was decided upon, and 
it was postponed for two or three days^ only for 
the purpose of giving us more time to think the 
matter over. The war, then, would be made by 
the other three states, and I thought: 'Is it 
proper, does it appear to be good policy ; is it to 
our advantage from a national point of view that 
Hellenism should remain again isolated and that 
it should not co-operate in this struggle which the 
other Christian peoples of the Balkan Peninsula 
are entering in order to impose reforms upon 
Turkey or to drive her out of Europe?' 

''The answer to this perplexing question wasn't 
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difficult. Other men who would have been only 
inspired and guided by the lessons of history, 
would have said : ^Why should we participate in 
such a war which, being conducted with such al- 
lies, is full of anxieties for the future? Why 
should we trouble ourselves? Internal matters 
are getting along nicely; the Government has a 
majority such as no other Government in Greece 
ever had ; they are agreeable to public opinion and 
enjoy the confidence of the Crown; why, then, 
should they get mixed up in such adventures?' 
Other people would have thought that way. I 
could not have thought that way. I thought that 
if I did not participate in the war against Tur- 
key, which the other states were about to declare, 
I should not participate, not because I would re- 
main an inactive spectator, but because I should 
be determined to co-operate with Turkey. 

"The annihilation of Hellenism in the Orient 
would have been complete had it allowed such a 
struggle to be conducted without its participation 
in favor of one side or the other. And the ques- 
tion was raised, not because I thought to fight on 
the side of Turkey in such a struggle — everybody 
else but me could have thought of such a thing — 
I should have never done it ! — ^but at any rate, we 
had two roads open before us, either co-operation 
with Turkey, or co-operation with the Christian 
peoples, never neutrality. 

'TSTeutrality, I repeat, would have brought 
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about a complete decline of Hellenism in the 
Orient. But neutrality would have brought ua to 
other great and terrible dangers which if we did 
not see we should have been blind. Neutrality 
would have brought us to one of two results — 
either a victory of the allies over Turkey or Tur- 
key's victory over the allies^ since as facts have 
proved, there was not to be an active intervention 
of the Powers to prevent the collision. 

^'And I ask, gentlemen, those who blame me for 
having entered the struggle, what would have 
been Greece's position in the one and what in the 
other case? If the allies were victorious — and 
that was natural, for facts have proved that Tur- 
key's military weakness was such that very prob- 
ably the allies would have been victorious — ^if, I 
say, the allies were the victors, they would have 
come, irresistibly, in front of the boundaries of 
the old Greece, the small Greece, in the same way 
as they have reached the Adriatic Sea, and then 
the people would have been justly aroused against 
the Government responsible for such an antina- 
tional policy. 

"But as they may not agree with me when I 
claim that the allies would have been victorious 
over Turkey, I will admit for a moment that Tur- 
key might have been the victor. I ask, gentlemen, 
of all those whose intellect has not been perverted 
entirely, I ask of them : ^ What would have been 
the position, not only of Hellenism in the Turkish 
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State^ but the position of Greece herself, of this 
small state, what would have been her position in 
the face of Turkish presumption and arrogance 
and aggressiveness at the moment when that Tur- 
key should have been strengthened in a military 
sense by haying defeated Bulgaria and Serbia and 
Montenegro?' And how terrible would have been 
the position of the men who govern Greece if they 
had to face a more insolent and more powerful 
Turkey?'' 

^^But the opposition wants also to blame the 
Government for being too ready to yield. The 
Government, gentlemen, have been yielding. They 
really have been yielding in many things, in very 
many things. But the disposition to yield is one 
of my faults, and since I think that I possess 
some virtues, too, because of which I still enjoy 
the confidence of the Greek people, I shall per- 
force be accepted with my faults, that is with 
the disposition to yield. 

"Since, however, my yielding did not cause any 
definite loss — ^f or I did not turn over to the allies 
any part of Greece — and since my yielding failed 
and matters ended with our going to war, it is 
not fair that I should be blamed for this yielding 
at least, which if the ally were a better one and 
not false, would have solved the matters of the 
Orient in such a way as to make Greece a great 
state some day. 

"But I am blamed not only for this fault of 
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yielding, which, if it has no other advantage for 
Greece, has at least this great advantage, that in 
this new struggle which we are entering, we can 
appear before the foreign political world, before 
those who, whenever they agree to, settle accord- 
ing to their own will the rights of the small states, 
we have the right to keep our head high, for the 
new war which is drenching the peninsula with 
new blood has not been caused by any demand 
on the part of Greece to obtain her national rights 
to the last particle. 

^'And do you think this is not a great moral 
capital? But, besides yielding, they brought 
against me another charge^ really more terrible, 
the charge of improvidence, a terrible charge for 
a statesman. For, if one can endure a statesman 
who, together with his qualities, has also the 
fault of yidding, it is impossible for one to admit 
that a man who is improvident is worthy to man- 
age the destinies of a nation. 

"And I have been charged with improvidence, 
because, while from the very first — to be exact, 
fifteen days after the beginning of the war — I had 
occasion to think that Bulgaria was not sincere 
in her relation as an ally, — I have been charged 
with improvidence, because, while I since have 
realized that, I did not profit by it, but allowed 
myself the hope that everything would go well, 
that everything would be peacefully settled, and 
because even on my return from London, being 
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asked right and left, I said that I was optimistic 
and that everything would end well. Behold, 
then, the improvident man ! But I ask you, gen- 
tlemen, did I do anything during all that time 
which proves that I have been improvident? And, 
while I was disposed to make all possible conces- 
sions for the sake of preventing the new war, is it 
true that I was not providing for the possibility 
that I might be compelled to defend the rights 
of Greece by the sword? 

*Was I only a boastful politician when in a talk 
in London with Mr. Daneflf , the present President 
of the Bulgarian Government, I fixed the lim- 
its beyond which Greece could yield only after a 
defeat in war, and was I trying only to scare 
my opponent, while as a matter of fact I was 
never thinking that it was possible for us to go 
to war and while I was taking no precaution for 
meeting that danger? 

"I think, gentlemen, that I can say, in answer 
to all these questions, one big *No.' Although, 
when the mobilization was ordered, Greece gave 
to the last unit the full number of men that one 
year previously I had promised you she would 
give ; although within the seventeen days in which 
the mobilization and concentration were com- 
pleted, the force which I had advised Parliament 
could be mobilized was in fact made up, did I 
take after that no precaution whatever against 
these eventualities which I was facing? 
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''And is the state to-day, in the face of these 
eventualities, unprepared because of its Gk>yem- 
ment? Oentlemen, the army which I stated last 
year in this chamber Greece would muster, the 
army which really marched on the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth days after the order of mobili- 
zation and invaded the Turkish Empire, that 
army was exactly one-half the force that Greece 
can prepare, arm and maintain to keep ready for 
the defence of her righta 

''Greece has succeeded, as I said, in preparing 
twice the number of men, ready to defend her 
rights; and to-day, despite all the losses of the 
war, there is at the new frontiers of Greece an 
army much superior to the one that was concen- 
trated on the eighteenth day after the mobiliza- 
tion was ordered. And that army, gentlemen, 
after a campaign of nine months, is so fully 
supplied that one might say with pride that many 
model armies could not declare, under the same 
conditions, that their supplies were more plenti- 
ful. 

After a mobilization lasting for nine months, 
during which plenty of war material has been 
used up, the army has more supplies and ammuni- 
tion by five per cent than was provided for by 
the plan of mobilization of the year 1911. 

"You saw that Greek army, gentlemen, all of 
you, at the time it was leaving Athena I did not 
hapi)en to be here at other mobilizationa You 
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who happened to see those mobilizations also 
compare what was done then with what is being 
done to-day A field army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men was provided for ; two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men came to the colors, 
and yet the Government was not embarrassed; 
it dressed and equipped all of them, and, after a 
campaign of nine months, you have seen them 
dressed like dolls (Applause.) 

"Have I been improvident then? Did I have 
no presentiment of the coming storm, and was I 
found unprepared to meet it? Did I not hasten 
to secure an alliance with those that have re- 
mained faithful to their oath and to the work 
of the regeneration of the Orient, with those who 
did not seek to establish their own supremacy 
in the Balkan Peninsula, but have looked only 
for an equilibrium amongst the Balkan peoples?" 



On September 25th, 1912, the smallest of the 
allied Balkan states, Montenegro, declared war 
on Turkey. On September 30th the other three 
states presented an identical note to the Turkish 
Government, followed by a declaration of war on 
the part of Bulgaria and Serbia against Turkey. 
On October 1st, Greece also declared war against 
Turkey. Mr. Venizelos, who was the Prime Min- 
ister of Greece at the time, announced to Parlia- 
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ment the declaration of war and taming to the 
Cretan deputies^ said : "In the name of the Greek 
people I welcome the representatives of the Cre- 
tans, present in this hall." Thus Crete had at 
last won her fight for union with Greece. 

Venizelos at the London Conference After 

the War With Turkey. 

After the great yictories of the Balkan allies 
and the irresistible advance of their armies the 
Turkish Government realized that the only way 
to prevent irreparable disaster, the capture of 
Constantinople itself by them, was by arranging 
an armistice. For that purpose they communi- 
cated directly with the allies. Bulgaria was the 
first to accept the armistice, as the last attacks 
by the Bulgarian army in front of Tchataldja had 
failed. Turkey also managed to obtain Serbia's 
and Monten^ro's consent to the armistice. But 
Mr. Venezilos rejected it, in accordance with the 
understanding and for the interest of the allies, 
as with Greece continuing the war and dominat- 
ing the sea, Turkey could not, during the armi- 
stice, transport fresh troops from Asia or carry 
supplies by sea to her troops in European Tur- 
key. However, in order not to hinder the nego- 
tiations of peace Mr. Venizelos consented to par- 
ticipate therein under condition that Greece 
should continue hostilities. 
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The armistice was signed November 20th, 1912, 
and London was agreed npon as the place for the 
negotiations of peace. Greece was represented at 
the Conference of Peace by Mr. Venizelos. The 
negotiations dragged along, thanks to the dilatory 
methods of the Turkish plenipotentiaries, who 
were only trying to gain time in the hope of new 
complications. Finally, on December 15, the head 
of the Turkish delegation communicated to the 
representatives of the allies the answer of his Gov- 
ernment to the terms that had been offered by the 
allies. By that answer Turkey offered to intro- 
duce reforms in Macedonia ! 

After a short adjournment, the session of the 
plenipotentiaries was resumed, and then Mr. Ven- 
izelos, in the name of the allies, said to the Turk- 
ish delegates : 

"You forget that we are on the morrow of a 
war, and that the whole of European Turkey has 
been conquered by the allied armies. We ask you 
to cede territories to us, and you answer by speak- 
ing about reforms. Between reforms and terri- 
torial concessions naturally there is no middle 
way — ^therefore, discussion is impossible." 

"But,'^ said the head of the Turkish delegation, 
"by your notes to the Porte and to the Powers 
you have asked for reforms. Here, then, we give 
you the reforms.^' 

"There was talk of reforms before the war," 
answered Mr. Venizelos. "But once the war has 
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taken place^ they are entirely insufficient Have 
you said your last word?" 

The Turkish delegate answered that he would 
make the allies' opinions known to his Gk)yem- 
menty and there the session ended. 

The Porte sent new propositions, more moder- 
ate, but, nevertheless, unacceptable. Then the 
Balkan allies handed to the Turks an ultimatum, 
, in which they stated that no matter what the 
propositions were that Turkey proposed to offer 
at the meeting of December 24th, 1912, "if the 
Turkish government did not consent to give satis- 
faction to all the demands included in the note 
that was submitted on the previous day by the 
allies, they would break the negotiations and 
after four days hostilities would be resumed." 

The last session of the London Conference was 
particularly stormy. Tired of the Turkish meth- 
ods, the Balkan del^ates had decided to put an 
end to the whole matter. They, therefore, re- 
quested the Serbian delegate, Mr. Novacowitch, 
to state, in the name of all, that as the Turkish 
propositions did not meet the demands of the 
allies, and as the negotiations upon the proposed 
new lines were not such as to give hope of an 
understanding, the plenipotentiaries of the allies 
were compelled to suspend the Conference. 
"Meeting adjourned," added Mr. Novacowitch. 

"I demand the floor," said the Turkish del^ate. 
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"I r^pet to have to repeat to Your Excellency 
that the meeting has been adjonmed^'' answered 
Mr. Novacowitch, 

"This procedure is not r^ular/' answered the 
Turkish delegate. ^TTou may declare the rupture 
of the negotiations, but you have no right to 
suspend them, thus leaving them in the air. I 
demand that the meeting be continued.'' 

"What we have done," interposed Mr. Venizelos^ 
"we have done after deliberation. We have al- 
ready come to an impasse. If you consider that 
our way of action is equivalent to a rupture, it is 
for you to say so and to accept the consequences. 
If Your Excellency has any proposition to offer 
which may help the progress of the negotiations 
and the coming to an understanding upon the 
matter which we came here to negotiate, you may 
communicate it to us privately. If your propo- 
sition justifies the resumption of the meeting, we 
will gladly consent to it. But only the full and 
complete acceptance of our terms would be suffi- 
cient for that.'' 

"What you're doing now is contrary to all par- 
liamentary customs," said the Turkish delegate. 

^^ut you forget that we are not in a parliament 
here," remarked Mr. Venizelos. 

That was the last session of the London Con- 
ference. The Treaty of Peace was not signed till 
much later, under scarcely concealed pressure 
from the Great Powers. But, after all, the 
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Treaty of London has merely a historical value, 
for it was replaced, after the second Balkan war, 
by private conventions and treaties between the 
Balkan States and Turkey. 

How Venizelos Prepared Greece for the 
Second Balkan War. 

Immediately after the rupture of the peace 
negotiations most of the delegates, including Mr. 
Venizelos, left London. New complications, 
caused by disagreements concerning the distribu- 
tion of the conquered Turkish territories, were 
urgently calling Mr. Venizelos to Athens. 

The stand taken by Bulgaria, as demonstrated 
by the attitude of her chief delegate at the London 
Conference, Mr. Daneff , who was President of the 
Bulgarian Sobranje and leader of the so-called 
Bulgaro-Mftcedonian party, was so unusual that 
everybody could see that the Bulgarians meant to 
play the role of "Prussians of the Orienf 

As stated elsewhere in this book, Mr. Venizelos 
was not caught napping by Bulgaria's pretentions 
and designs, and took steps to safeguard Greece's 
interests by concluding the Treaty of Alliance be- 
tween Greece and Serbia. 

However, Mr. Venizelos was prepared to go to 
any reasonable lengths to avoid a break with Bul- 
garia. And, while in London, he was trying to 
ascertain the extent of Bulgaria's claims and to 
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see whether a friendly settlement of differences 
were not possible He wanted to talk matters 
over with Mr. Daneff, but the Bulgarian always 
took care, when visiting Mr. Yenizelos at his hotels 
to have somebody else accompany him and thus 
prevent any discussion between Mr. Venizelos 
and himself of Greco-Bulgarian differences and 
especially of the burning question of Salonica, 
which was included in Bulgaria's claims. 

But there came a day when Daneff was in such 
a hurry to meet Venizelos that he had to neglect 
the precaution of having a companion. That was 
on the day after the rupture of the peace n^otia- 
tions, over which he needed to consult with Mr. 
Venizelos. So he went to Mr. Venizelos' hotel 
alona 

The subject of Mr. Daneff's visit having been 
disposed of, the Bulgarian rose to leave. But 
Mr. Venizelos was too quick to let the opportunity 
goby. 

"Since we are alone," he said, smiling, "let us 
talk about Salonica." 

"But this is not an opportune moment." 

"It doesn't matter; we have, anyway, a little 
time to state the bases of our future understand- 
ings." 

"But I did not receive instructions from my 
Oovemment. I don't know this matter." 

"Now, let us talk seriously, and let us see how 
we shall arrange this matter." 
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^^With pleasure. But Salonica np to this mo- 
ment has been in the hands of the army. Poli- 
tics are ezdnded from there just now. We will 
talk a^n about it after the signing of the treaty 
of peace with Tnrk^." 

^^Salonica is not in the hands of the army, but 
under King Geoi^e^s government. Salonica be- 
longs to Greece by right of history and by right of 
conquest. What I can tell you is that Greece is 
ready for any other sacrifice for the maintenance 
of the Balkan Alliance. But to give up Salonica, 
— ^that never will be done, — ^never, never." 



While n^lecting nothing that would insure 
victory in the case of war with Bulgaria, Mr. Ven- 
izelos showed in the negotiations between the two 
Governments a most conciliatory spirit. Both 
Greece and Serbia accepted the arbitration of 
their differences by the Emperor of Russia. But 
the Bulgarian Gk)vemment were determined to 
place the representatives who were to go to Petro- 
grad in the presence of an accomplished fact The 
whole Bulgarian army was ordered to advance 
with the twofold purpose of occupying Salonica 
and of dislodging the Serbians from strategical 
positions held by them. 

To Greece and Serbia nothing was left then but 
to fight, and the second Balkan war was declared. 
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On the 19th of June, 1913, the Serbians won de- 
cisive victories over the Bulgarians. At the same 
time the Greek army threw the Bulgarians out of 
the Salonica valley and in a series of victories 
pushed them steadily on to the Bulgarian fron- 
tier. 

Another Balkan state, Boumania, having en- 
tered this war, Bulgaria's position became un- 
bearable, and she soon realized that she had either 
to submit and acknowledge defeat or else be anni- 
hilated. She preferred to submit and asked for 
an armistice through the intervention of the Rus- 
sian Government. 

After a consultation held at Uskub between 
Mr. Pasitch, the Serbian Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Yenizelos, the two allied states sent a note to 
Petrograd expressing their gratitude to Russia 
for her intervention and declaring that they were 
ready to enter into direct n^otiations with Bul- 
garia, but that they could not stop hostilities. 

Almost immediately Bulgaria sent her plenipo- 
tentiaries to Nisch to n^otiate the terms of peace 
with the representatives of Greece and Serbia. 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria tel^raphed to the 
King of Boumania announcing the departure of 
the Bulgarian delegates and requesting that the 
advance of the Roumanian army into Dobrudja 
be stopped. Thereupon, the King of Boumania 
sent an identical telegram to the Kings of Greece, 
Serbia and Montenegro, insisting upon the con- 
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elusion of an armistice and npon the speedy open- 
ing of peace n^otiationa 

Immediately the allies agreed upon the terms 
of the armistice, and the seat of the peace con- 
ference was transferred from Nisch to Bucharest. 

Representing Greece at the Bucharest Con- 
ference After the Second Balkan War. 

On his way to the Roumanian capital as the 
representative of Greece in the peace conference, 
Mr. Venizelos from Athens went to Macedonia 
and met King Ck>nstantine, who was in the front, 
at the head of the Greek army. For many hours 
King Constantine, Mr. Venizelos and the General 
Staff of the army were in consultation, in the 
open air, and leaning over a bare wooden table 
they drew the map of the new Greece which was 
to be submitted and insisted upon by Mr. Veni- 
zelos at Bucharest The King was joyful and 
very cordial to Mr. Venizelos. At the moment of 
his departure Mr. Venizelos was reminded by the 
King, in the way of a last instruction, that he was 
to secure the i)ort and city of Cavalla for Greece. 

**I promise it to Tour Majesty," said Mr. Veni- 
zelos quietly ; and he hurried to catch the train to 

Bucharest 

• • • 

As told elsewhere in this book, Mr. Venizelos' 
plan of foreign policy included the maintenance 
of friendly relations with Boumania, with whom 
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Greece had no ground for difference except in the 
matter of the Coutso-Vlachs of Macedonia, a few 
tens of thousands of men, the standing of whom 
could make absolutely no difference to the future 
master of Macedonia. Therefore, Mr. Venizelos 
took care to resume with Boumania diplomatic 
relations which had been severed for some consid- 
erable time through the fault of Greek statesman- 
ship. 

One of Mr. Venizelotf virtues is that he never 
loses an opportunity for working for his country. 
While in London, attending the Peace Confer- 
ence, he met, besides the Roumanian Ambassador 
accredited to the English court, another promi- 
nent Roumanian statesman, Mr. Take Jonescu, 
who was sent there at that time as a del^ate of 
his Government to negotiate with the Bulgarian 
delegates for the modification of the frontier be- 
tween Boumania and Bulgaria. 

Mr. Venizelos met Mr. Jonescu for the first 
time at the Roumanian embassay in London. 
They, of course, talked politics, and the Greek 
statesman at once made his position clear in the 
matter of the Coutso-Vlachs. "Let us forget the 
past," he said to Mr. Jonescu. "Becent events 
have entirely changed the complexion of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula. Greece and Boumania, who are 
the only two non-slavic countries in the Penin- 
sula, have every reason to come to an understand- 
ing. What is it, then, that is separating us? The 
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Coutso-Vlach question? But I give you my word 
that we are ready to grant the Coutso-Ylachs 
every i>ossible liberty." 

Mr. Jonescu was greatly impressed by Mr. 
Yenizelos' sincere and friendly statement and 
promised to communicate it to the King and the 
Prime Minister of Boumania. Venizelos, on the 
other hand, when the treaty of alliance between 
Oreece and Serbia was signed at Salonica, on the 
1st of May, 1913, communicated to Mr. Pasitch, 
the Serbian Prime Minister, the substance of the 
conversation he had had with Mr. Jonescu in 
London, and they agreed to ask Boumania to state 
the attitude that she would take in case of war 
between the two Balkan states and Bulgaria. 

As a result of that agreement, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Greece sent the following tele- 
gram to the Greek minister at Bucharest : 

"I request you to meet Mr. Take Jonescu and 
communicate to him on the part of Mr. Yenizelos 
the following : The present moment is most crit- 
ical for the future of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
Boumania cannot be indifferent to the menace of 
a war between the allies and to the possible re- 
sults of such a war. 

^^Boumania could by her attitude prevent the 
war, by using firm language at Sofia, and in this 
manner a broader change of Balkan equilibrium 
could also be prevented, a matter in which Bou- 
mania cannot but be interested. 
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'^Besides, by secnring peace she would gain a 
great international prestige. On the other hand, 
by coming to an understanding with Greece and 
Serbia, she would make the result of the war with 
Bulgaria sure and would in this manner help 
knock down once for all Bulgaria's evident tend- 
encies for supremacy and establish, to her own 
profit, the complete equilibrium of power between 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece. 

"Furthermore, it is a rare opportunity for Eou- 
mania to obtain a much more radical modifica- 
tion of her frontiers towards Bulgaria; for, in 
participating in the war, she would not clash with 
Russia to-day. 

"I know that Mr. Take Jonescu does not direct 
Boumania's foreign policy, but neither do I man- 
age in a direct way the foreign policy of Greece. 
The present communication has an unofficial and 
entirely friendly character. But it could take an 
official character as soon as you learn from him 
that a step on the part of Greece for such an un- 
derstanding would find an echo near the Rou- 
manian Gk)vemmenf 

The above telegram was sent to Bucharest on 
May 31st, 1913. Two days later the Greek min- 
ister at Bucharest wired to Athens the following 
answer : 

"I have the honor to inform you that Mr. Take 
Jonescu, back from Gonstantza, received me about 
midnight. I transmitted to him the commmdcar 
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tion of His Excellency the Prime Minister and we 
conversed at length. 

^^Mr. Take Jonescn requested me to answer on 
his part that he is to the fullest d^;ree in accord 
with His Excellency Mr. Y^iizeloSy that the mob- 
ilization by Boumania will have as an object the 
imposition of peace upon Bulgaria and the main- 
tenance of the equilibrium in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and under no condition will Boumania co- 
operate with Bulgaria to the detriment of Greece 
and Serbia, and that Mr. Bratiano holds the same 
opinion. 

^^Mr. Take Jonescu added to me that the mobil- 
ization had been postponed owing to a telegram 
from His Majesty the Emperor of Bussia, but that 
it will be effected, if Bulgaria does not keep 
quief 



On reaching Bucharest, at the head of the 
Greek delegation for the Peace Conference, Mr. 
Yenizelos realized that the environment was de- 
cidedly unfavorable, if not inimical, to Greece. 
The fate of Gavalla had been already discounted, 
and contrary to the wishes of Greece, at that. 
Public opinion was misled, and the Boumanian 
press was rather unfriendly to Greece. Above 
all, Boumanians wanted a speedy end of the war, 
for, amongst other things, they were afraid of 
cholera, the fear of which had been cleverly spread 
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through the Roumanian provinces by Bulgarian 
agents. It was imperative, therefore, from the 
Roumanian standpoint, that the peace negotia- 
tions should be rushed, and if Cavalla were to 
cause a delay, she might be given to Bulgaria. 

Venizelos set immediately to work. He met 
Bratiano, the powerful leader of the Roumanian 
opposition, also the Prime Minister and a score 
of other statesmen, including Mr. Jonescu. On 
his first visit to the Roumanian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Venizelos took the bull by the horns. "There 
is absolutely no dissent between Greece and Bon- 
mania. The question of the Coutso-Vlachs? But 
there is no such question. We are ready to give 
you satisfaction in anything you want on that 
matter. To show you the sincerity of our inten- 
tions, I will make you a proposition. I under- 
stand you have signed a convention with Bulgaria 
concerning this question. Well, I accept, the same 
agreement for the Coutso-Vlachs living in Greece. 
Are you satisfied?" 

He talked on the same lines to Mr. Bratiano. 
And then, coming to the negotiations of peace, he 
said: "Now, what do we ask for? We are the 
victors; still our demands are only reasonable. 
We ask for nothing else but a just and permanent 
peace. And this is not possible except on the 
basis of Balkan equilibrium." And Mr. Venize- 
los went into the details of the matter in the same 
way he had done with Mr. Jonescu in London six 
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months before. Mr. Venizelos had also an audi- 
ence with the King of Boumania and was glad to 
find that the King shared his views about the 
Balkan equilibrium. The King desired positively 
that the treaty of peace should be signed at 
Bucharest and that it should establish Balkan 
equilibrium under the moral h^emony of Bou- 
mania. 

At the opening of the Peace Conference, both 
the Greek and Serbian delegates declared that 
they would not consent to any extension of the 
armistice. Thereupon the Prime Minister of 
Boumania proposed the system of private under- 
standingSy in which details of the different ques- 
tions would be discussed and arranged and the 
results of those understandings communicated at 
the general meetings of the delegates. This prop- 
osition was accepted for the sake of facilitating 
and expediting the work of the Conference. 

The Bulgarian delegates tried to turn this sys- 
tem of private understandings to their advantage 
by spreading dissension and mistrust among 
their opponents. They first approached the Bou- 
manian Prime Minister and made him understand 
that they were ready to make every possible con- 
cession to obtain Boumania's support. Failing 
in this, they next spoke to the Serbians of the 
community of their Slavic origin and of the com- 
ing reconciliation of the two sister states, which 
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fateful misunderstandings had so fiercely sepa- 
rated for a moment 

Then they turned to the Greeks. Mr. Tout- 
cheff, the spokesman for the Bulgarians, tried to 
explain the importance that the port of Cavalla 
had for Bulgaria, on the ground that the other 
ports that were to be left to her had no value at 
all and could not be utilized. 

"What?'^ objected Mr. Venizelos. "Do you 
want one port for each province? But this is a 
luxury that even the Austrian Empire has to go 
without, for it has only one port, Triest. Listen 
to truth and to sincerity. You must give up this 
demand, or we shall not be able to come to peace. 
Cavalla will remain with Greece, at the price of 
any sacrifice.^' 

Mr. Tontcheff insisted and tried to minimize 
the value of the port of Dedeagatch, which was to 
be retained by Bulgaria. 

"Still, you cannot deny,'' answered Mr. Veni- 
zelos, "that at Dedeagatch there is a junction of 
all the three railroad lines, Salonica-Andrinople- 
Constantinople, which obviously proves the im- 
portance and the commercial value of that port. 
On the contrary, Cavalla is about forty kilometers 
away from the railroad line and is surrounded, 
by mountains, so that the construction of a branch 
line to Cavalla is very difllcult. And if the port 
of Dedeagatch is bad, that of Cavalla must be 
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considered ss worse and as being in a primitiye 
condition.'' 

"I wish to hope,'' said Tontcheflf, '^hat this is 
not yonr last word upon this matter," 

"A vain hope." 

^'I will ask yon to think it over. I can assare 
yon of the best of intentions on the {Mirt of Bul- 
garia, who, after all, would rather have the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia come under Ore^ domina- 
tion than under Serbian, by which th^ would be 
entirely absorbed and assimilated. . . ." 

A smile was the only answer on Mr. Venizelos' 
part, and the discussion ended there. 

After many days of discussions and private 
understandings the Bulgarian del^ates came to 
agreements with the Roumanian and the Serbian 
del^ates and signed with them the preliminary 
protocols of the treaty. It was then that the Bul- 
garians tried once more to separate the allies by 
coming to understandings with the Roumanians 
and Serbians without the co-operation of the 
Greeks. In the evening Mr. Tontcheflf visited the 
Roumanian and Serbian delegates and asked 
them, now that peace was practically concluded 
between Bulgaria on one part and Serbia and 
Roumania on the other part, what they would do 
if the Bulgarians, owing to the irreconcilable atti- 
tude of the Greeks, were compelled to break n^o- 
tiations with them and to leave without signing 
the treaty of peace. 
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Mr. Pasitchy the Serbian delegate, answered 
that they would simply not sign the treaty with- 
out the Greeks, while the Roumanian Prime Min- 
ister went one step further by declaring that 
should the war be resumed the Roumanian army 
would advance upon Sofia. 

And so we come to the last session of the Peace 
Conference, which was taken up entirely by the 
question of Oavalla. Mr. Venizelos, following 
the example of the Serbian Prime Minister, had 
already consented to some concessions in. favor of 
Bulgaria from the original Greek demands, stat- 
ing at the same time that those concessions were 
the last and that it was impossible for him to wire 
to King Constantine to ask him to grant new ones. 

The discussion continued for several hours, 
with Venizelos attacking the Bulgarians along 
their whole line, refuting their every argument 
and pushing them steadily back upon their last 
defences, until they acknowledged defeat and gave 
up the fight. As he had promised King Constan- 
tine, Venizelos had saved Cavalla for Greece. 

After having lost Cavalla, the Bulgarians tried 
to push their frontier as near that city as possible. 
Mr. Venizelos refused any new concessions by 
cleverly pleading ignorance of military matters. 
"I am not a soldier,^^ he said, "and don't under- 
stand frontiers and strategical points; I can, 
therefore, do nothing else but insist upon the 
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frontier which has been defined to me by my King 
and his (General Staff." 

A deadlock being now threatened upon that 
minor matter^ Qeneral Ck>anda, the Chief of the 
Boumanian Oeneral Staff, volunteered his serv- 
ices as a mediator, and his offer was accepted. 
After carefully studying the map, the Boumanian 
general submitted to the approval of the del^ates 
a middle line giving Bulgaria a strip of land with- 
out injuring Oreece from a strat^cal point of 
view. 

Mr. Venizelos insisted for some time and finally 
said to Gtenera] Ck>anda: ^^I have no knowledge 
of military matters, and I should be compelled to 
wait for the consent of our Oeneral Staff, the de- 
cisions of which I have instructions to defend. I 
have such a great confidence in you, however, that 
if you will take the responsibility to assure me 
that the modification proposed by you does not 
injure Greece^s strategical position, I am ready 
to accept it" 

"I assure you of that,'^ answered the General. 

"I thank yon. General," said Mr. Venizelos. "I 
accept" 

That last difficulty having been overcome, the 
general session of the Conference was resumed, 
and its President, the Prime Minister of Bouma- 
nia, announced the successful termination of the 
Conference of Peace by this statement : 

*T[ am happy to be able to announce to you that 
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a complete agreement has been reached upon all 
questions." 

King Constantine was the first to acknowledge 
and to honor the great service Mr. Venizelos had 
rendered his country at Bucharest As soon as 
he received Mr. Venizelos' telegram announcing 
that the Treaty of Peace had just been signed, the 
King sent him the following telegram : 

"I thank you for the announcement of the sign- 
ing of peace. God has abundantly blessed our 
efforts. In the name of the Nation and in Mine 
I express to you my Royal thanks. A new and 
glorious period is opening before us. And in tes- 
timony of My gratitude to and of My esteem for 
you I confer upon you the Grand Cross of My 
Royal Order of the Savior. The Fatherland is 
grateful to you. 

Constantine, R." 

In answer to this telegram Mr. Venizelos wired 
the King as follows : 

"Deeply affected by Your Majesty's telegram, 
I respectfully ask you to accept the expression of 
my unalterable gratitude for your indulgent ap- 
preciation of my services. 

"After the happy conclusion also of the second 
war under the Great General-King, Who by his 
sword has enlarged Greece, our most beloved 
Fatherland comes into possession of the place 
that belongs to her in the world, and she will ad- 
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yance with a Bteady isrtep to a very vast future, 
while securing her greatness and her prosperity. 

Vbnizblos." 

As soon as the Treaty of Bucharest was signed, 
Mr. Venizelos returned to Athens, where he was 
enthusiastically received by the people. 

After the Balkan and Up to the European 

War. 

But circumstances did not allow Mr. Venizelos 
to rest upon his laurels. For the Treaty of 
Buch^est had only settled the question of the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontiers, and there were left 
pending the matter of the Greek frontier in Epi- 
rus and the final disposition of the islands in the 
Aegean Sea, which during the Balkan-Turkish 
war had been occupied by the Greek navy. Both 
these questions were left open, and their settle- 
ment depended upon the decision of the Great 
Powers, the representatives of which were in con- 
ference at London for that purpose, under the 
presidency of Sir Edward Grey. 

The Great Powers appointed a special military 
commission with instructions to study the ques- 
tion of the Epirus frontier on the spot and to pro- 
ceed to the final demarcation of the Greco- Alba- 
nian frontier. The commission after a study upon 
the disputed ground met at Florence, and there a 
protocol was signed, by which the whole of North- 
em Epirus was taken away from Greece and given 
to the Albanian state that was then being formed 
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in accordance with the wishes of the Triple Alli- 
ance^ which had the upper hand at that time. 

Venizelos, upon being informed that the Flor- 
ence protocol was unfavorable to Greece, thought 
that if the question of the Epirus frontier were 
allowed to be settled separately, there was danger 
that the same Powers of the Triple Alliance 
would also oppose a solution of the question of 
the Aegean Islands in a manner favorable to 
Greece. He therefore appealed to the English 
Government and asked them to combine the Epi- 
rus question with that of the Islands. 

Fortunately for Greece, the English Govern- 
ment complied with Mr. Venizelos' request and 
obtained the combination of the two questions, 
which were thus settled at the same time. By 
their decision, the Great Powers, while curtailing 
the Greek frontier in favor of Albania, awarded 
to Greece all the islands in the Aegean Sea that 
were occupied by the Greek fleet, except the small 
islands Imbros and Tenedos, lying near the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles, which were restored to 
Turkey. Even after that settlement Venizelos had 
to worry about other matters. For Turkey, se- 
cretly encouraged by Germany, not only refused 
to recognize the decision of the Great Powers, but 
entered upon extensive naval preparations, with 
the declared intention of regaining, by force if 
necessary, the islands occupied by Greece. 
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Greece was saved from this new danger by both 
Venizelos' quick action and by the benevolence 
of the Government of the United States, which 
consented to sell to Greece two ships no more nec- 
essary for the new American Navy, but still serv- 
iceable and formidable, the ^^Mississippi" and the 
"Idaho." By the acquisition of these warships the 
Greek Navy r^;ained superiority over the Turkish 
fleet and Venizelos could thereafter hear the 
Turkish threats without worrying. But even 
after having secured naval supremacy over Tur- 
key, Mr. Venizelos, being a wise and careful 
statesman, did not consider it to be to the advan- 
tage of Greece to force matters to the point of 
war. On the contrary, he showed patience and 
a spirit of conciliation and tried to convince the 
Grand Vizier of Turkey that it would be to the 
common advantage of both countries if they 
reached a friendly settlement of the question of 
the islands, by mutual concessions. 

The Grand Vizier shared Mr. Venizelos' opin- 
ion, and it was decided that they should meet at 
Brussels for the settlement of the existing differ- 
ences between Greece and Turkey. But while the 
two prime ministers were on their way to the 
Belgian capital, the European war broke out and 
prevented their meeting. 
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